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THE FARM AS A MANUFACTORY. 


Tuere are some fourteen different substances which enter into the composition of plants 
and which must exist in an available form in the soil or the atmosphere surrounding it, 
before any crop can be obtained. A knowledge of the source, nature, and properties of 
these various substances, chnnot but be interesting and useful to every inquiring 
agriculturist. Yet it is in looking at the farm as a manufactory of human food, and these 
fourteen substances as the raw material employed, that we can hope to arrive at correct 
notions of farm economy, or adopt any judicious system of rotation and general farm 
management. 

Taking this view of the matter, we find that while every one of these fourteen 
elements enter into the composition of all our crops, yet, that they enter into them in 
very different proportions, and also that the quantity of them in the soil is very 
variable. Thus, in some soils we get more than a thousand times as much silica or 
alumina as of potash and phosphoric acid. Sulphur and lime are in many cases equally 
proportionally scarce. We have, therefore, not only to look at the amount of substances 
in the plant, but also at the quantity of these raw materials at command in the soil; 
and, what is still more important, the kind and quantity of substances. necessarily 
removed from the farm in grain and animals raised from the soil. We cannot expect 
tu treat such a subject satisfactorily in a single article and shall therefore continue it in 
subsequent numbers of the <“armer. 

Of the fourteen elements which compose our commonly cultivated plants, ten are 
called inorganic or mineral elements, and are left in the form of ashes when the plants 
are burnt; the other four are termed organic elements, and are, in their natural unor- 
ganized state, gases. These four elements form from 84 to 98 per cent. of the dry 
substance of all our crops, and are dissipated by the burning process; the change from 
a solid to a gaseous form, eliminating both heat and light, as is well known to all. 
The form in which these various elements enter the plant, is not by any means well 
understood ; it is true we have many very plausible theories on the subject, but what is 
really known—demonstrated by inductive philosophy—is very little. The four 
organic elements, it is generally admitted, enter the plant as carbonic acid and ammonia, 
the former containing carbon and oxygen, the latter nitrogen and hydrogen; so that 
carbonate of ammonia (smelling salts) contains al/ the organic elements of plants. It 
is well known that plants take up all their food in solution, and it has been ascertained 
by careful experiment that for every pound of organic elements organized in the plant, 
or, we will say, for every pound of carbonate of ammonia taken up by the plant, 200 
Ibs. of water are imbibed and evaporated through the leaves, é&c.; and for every pound 
of the mineral elements organized, 2000 Ibs. of water are imbibed. In this large 
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quantity of water, most of the mineral substances of plants are soluble. It is perfectly 
obvious to all, that if we wish to increase the fertility of a farm, or even to maintain it in a 
normal condition, and annually export crops and animals from it, we must restore, in some 
way, the elements so exported. Yet while this is so, it is not only possible, but is, in 
|| too many instances, the case, that a soil can, by cultivation alone, be made to produce 
|| large crops, without having any of the removed elements taken back as manure; and 
if this is the most profitable method of farming for the present generation, we have but 
| little hope of effecting a reformation by preaching against the morality of the practice. 
|| We, however, by no means think this is the case, and we believe a new era is about to 
commence in our agriculture, and the New World will be as noted for her scicstific 
|| farming as she already is for her ingenuity in mechanics and in the application of 
scientific principles to the great arts of civilized life. 

The luxuriousness of a crop depends, within certain limits, on the amount of available 
food brought to the plants by the water they take up. Most soils, we may say all soils 
capable of profitable cultivation, contain all the mineral elements of plants, but they are 
in a dormant or latent condition, and are consequently incapable of being used as food 
for plants. Cultivation, or tillage, converts these dormant, latent resources of the soil 
into active available substances. The former may be considered as the farmer’s capital 
permanently invested ; the latter, the floating capital of the concern. The profits of the 
establishment will be in direct proportion to the amount of floating capital annually 
p turned, without overtaxing the permanent investment; in other words, the crops and 
profits of a farm are iu proportion to the amount of available substances of plants in the 
soil, without drawing too much on those lying in a dormant condition; that is, we should 
keep, in an available form, food enough for thirty bushels of wheat instead of only 
sufficient for fifteen; for not only do we lose money in not having thirty bushels to 
sell, but we also, in all probability, lose a considerable portion of available substances 
from the plants being unable to take them up, from lack of others equally necessary for 
their luxurious growth. It will therefore be our object to show what substances are 
most available in the soil, what are removed from the farm in a judicious system of 
rotation of crops and feeding of animals, and the best means to employ not only to keep 
the farm in its original latent capacity for producing food, but also how to jeep 
substances sufficient for a large crop each year in an available condition. That this can 
|| be done scientifically, we have no sort of doubt; that it can be done economically, at 
present, when the farmers of the older settled States have to compete with the rich 
virgin soils of the west, and consequently comparatively low prices, is a matter which 
admits of some little doubt and which we will endeavor fully to investigate; for we 
well know that however interesting it may be to know what can be done under certain 
conditions, the vital question ever must be, wid? it pay under existing circumstances ? 
This inquiry stares us in the face at every step of a scientific investigation in agriculiural 
economy, and in the application of scientific principles to any of the great practical arts 
of life; we wiil not thrust it aside, but we will have an eye to the economic, as well as 
the practical and scientific, in examining our subject. 

We shall probably express views that will not accord with the commonly accepted 
opinions on this subject; or, at least, that do not exaetly agree, in some important 
respects, with the teachings of a certain class of chemico-agricultural writers. We shall, 
however, assert nothing but what we believe to have been demonstrated by a most 
laborious and extensive series of chemical investigations, connected with systematic 
experiments on various cr yps and animals with which the writer has hitherto for some 
time been engaged. We shall assert nothing that in any way conflicts with the common 
practice of enlightenedp ractical agriculturists, who have, as we believe, tatght by close 
observation and long experience, adopted that very system of rotation and general farm | 
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IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE. 


Noruine will contribute more to the advancement of agriculture in this country, than 
} 
| 





the proper use of water. It forms nearly half of the organized solids in all plants, and 
is the grand solvent of every element of their food, and the medium through which 
alimentary substances are conveyed into all living systems. Experience teaches that all 
cultivated plants are damaged, or destroyed, either by too little or too much water. 
Irrigation is the remedy for the first named evil, and drainage the proper curative 
means applicable to the last named malady. 

Hitherto, neither irrigation nor drainage has received a tithe of the attention in the 
United States, which it deserves. New York alone has nearly a thousand miles of 
canals that might be very profitable in part for enriching all the improved lands near 
them. In the wate? of these artificial rivers there are millions of tons of the most desi- 
rable organic and inorganic elements of crops, now wasted, that might be turned to a 
profitable account. In many countries, canals are constructed exclusively for purposes 
of irrigation, and pay a large income from the investment. The correspondent of the 
London Morning Chronicle describes one in the valley of the Rhone, in France, where 
“the increase of production in the first season more than equalled the cost of the work.” 
He adds: “The influence of this excellent canal is prevented from being extended to 
another barren plateau, by the obstinacy of two individuals, who refuse to allow the 
|| works tobe carried across their lands, although they have been offered double the estima- 
ted worth of their entire estates.” Farmers pay $1.30 per acre per annum to canal compa- 
nies for the use of water. Irrigation pays a high profit in the moist climate of England 
—giving two and three heavy crops of hay in a year, where only one was cut before 
water was used for manuring as well as moistening the earth. Manure is but the cream 
of the soil extracted in grass, grain, and roots; and all river, lake, and spring water, 
holds more or less of this cream, or manure, in solution. Why then not use rivers, 
| lakes, canals, and springs, for manuring purposes? Is it a lack of enterprise? a lack of 
capital? or a lack of knowledge? 

Farms so situated that they can not be irrigated by natural streams nor canals, may 
|| be watered in seasons of drouth nevertheless. Upon every square foot of ground in the 
United States there falls water and snow equal to 180 pounds on an average per annum. 
So much of this invaluable element as is needed for agricultural purposes, ought to be 
stored up in capacious reservoirs on elevated places where it falls, to be used, as in the 
Alps, and many hilly districts in Europe, to water all thirsty fields in summer and 
autumn. A farmer is not half a husbandman who has not sufficient forethought to 
husband 2 reasonable quantity of the most indispensable food of all his growing crops, 
for a few weeks or months. Providence drops down from the clouds from two to six 
thousand tons of water ina year on every acre of land. The excess that falls in one 
month should be kept on the farm, to make good any deficiency that may exist in 
another. So valuable is artificial irrigation found to be in Great Britain, that steam 
power and iron pipes are used for elevating and distributing water over hundreds of 
acres. ‘This can be done at a cost varying from $20 to $35 per acre for permanent fix- 
tures. After these are constructed, the cost of irrigation is but a few shillings per acre, 
as two hands irrigate by hose and jet-pipes ten acres a day—literally raining down 
seven or eight hundred tons of water a day, into which all needful manure has been 
thrown for solution. The water is propelled through iron pipes and gutta percha hose, 
and issues from a metallic nozzle which is wide and flattened, that the continuous stream 
may spread out and fall in drops like a shower. The suction and force-pump resembles 
a fire engine used in cities, only it is worked by a small steam engine instead of men. 
In the north of England, Mr. Kennepy irrigates 400 acres of improved land, and has 
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added four-fold to its previous productiveness, by the assistance of an engine of six horse 
power, which pumps all the water seventy feet before it is distributed. In no other 
way can barn-yard manure be conveyed to fields so cheaply as dissolved in water and 
driven by steam. Warm water or cold may be used to wash and leach fermenting 
manure at pleasure; and the strength of the liquid rained down upon the land by steam, 
is regulated by an exact rule. It must be weak. 

New York was the first State to set the example of using canals for commercial pur- 
poses. Let her now achieve for herself greater credit, and reap a larger profit, by wisely 
extending the service of her canals to fertilize her needy soil. Hitherto these public 
works, in all the States where they exist, have operated to impoverish the soil by trans- 
porting its elements of crops to distant markets, never to return. This ceaseless drain 
must result in deep and deplorable sterility, unless discontinued. The right use of 
wate?, whether rain, river, or from springs and canak, is an objecgof vast importance. 
Spring water often contains salts of lime, potash, soda, and magnesia, so indispensable 
to form the ash of plants, extracted from earth and rocks several hundred feet below the 
surface. This is drawing valuable alkalies, and alkaline earths, which are true fertilizers, 
from the deep bosom of mother earth. Spring water also contains crenic and apocrenic 
acids, both of which abound in available nitrogen. 

On the Duke of Portland’s water meadows, (some 400 acres,) the water is distributed 
in rounded ditches, so that grass grows on their bottoms and sides, which saves land, 
and nearly all the expense of keeping them clear of falling earth. These meadows yield 
two good crops of hay, and considerable grazing every year. They were originally a 
bog swamp, and nearly worthless until drained. 

Drainage, although not everywhere advantageous, like irrigation, is deserving of far 
more attention than it has yet received. Pipe-draining has the preference over all other 
contrivances now known. Pipes are made of good clay by a machine, and burnt hard 
in a kiln, like brick. They are placed end to end in a straight line, water coming in at 
the joints, and covered first with a layer of straw or sods turned grass-side down, and 
then with the earth excavated from the ditch. Ditches are now made much cheaper 
than formerly, by the use of a peculiar trench-plow drawn by an extra team of horses 
or oxen. Science, art, and system, have brought the operations of draining nearly to 
perfection. A good out-fall for water is the first thing to be secured, Without this, 
success is not to be expected; with it, no one need fail to render the wettest ground 2s 
dry as need be. The water that drains off from peaty land is generally unfit for imme- 
diate use in irrigation, on account or the free vegetable acid it contains. If the soil to 
be irrigated abounds in lime, the presence of humic or other avid in the water can do 
little or no harm. Lime is the proper corrector of all acidity in swamp muck, peat, or 
marsh mud. Aqua ammonia, caustic potash or soda in solution, is the proper chemical 
test of the presence of humic acid in any soil, or water that may be needed for purposes 
of irrigation. Humus or humic acid in the presence of an alkali, gives a colored solu- 
tion of the humate of potash, soda, or ammonia, as the case may be. Humates of lime 
and magnesia are nearly or quite insoluble. When water charged with organic acids 
percolates through a soil without lime, it impoverishes the earth rapidly by decomposing 
the silicates of potash and soda, and removing their bases. The critical study of the 
organic and inorganic substances washed out of swamp lands full of muck and peat, out 
of clay deposits abounding in salts of iron and alumina, and from granitic and calcare- 
ous earths, has been sadly neglected in this country. Nothing is more common than 
for a farmer to damage his land to the amount of hundreds of dollars, without finding 
out his error until it is too late to avoid the evil. By a wise use of water, and a few 
additional fertilizers, he may improve almost any land in the world, at a small expense. 
There are one or two (and probably many more) springs in Western New York, that 
contain free sulphuric acid, and form gypsum as the water comes in contact with lime. ( | 
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FILTERING RAIN WATER. 


From the numerous inquiries we have recently received on the subject of filtering, we 
are glad to perceive that public attention is directed to the importance of having pure 
water, and to the injurious effects of any impurities, however little, when constantly 
taken into the system. It has been said that some men dig their own graves with their 
teeth. It is certainly true that many diseases that afflict our race, are caused by im- 
proper eating and drinking—improper as to quality, quantity, and manner. And 
theugh it is true that water is the least injurious of all liquids taken into the stomach, 
and is the driak appointed by the Creator for every living thing; yet, we have no doubt 
that disease and death are often caused by the use of impure water. It enters into every 
thing we eat; our bread, as well as our tea and coffee, are affected by it. This impurity 
may be so slight, and the injury so little, as to be imperceptible for a time; but it is the 
continual dropping that wears the stone, and the continued use of impure water must 
produce permanent injury to the human system. The young and tender tree may be 
driven to the ground by a sudden blast ; but the genial influences of light, warmth, and 
air, seconding its natural disposition, it will again recover its erect position. Let the 
same tree be planted where it is subject to the prevailing and almost constant western 
winds, and it will be warped by it—trunk, branches, and foliage driven to the east. 
Various filters have been invented for puri- : 
fying water. Most of these have been too troub- F . 
lesome in their operation to be favorably re- 
ceived by farmers. It may be well enough fora 
man of leisure, whose main business is to do the 
“chores,” to be filtering water by the pailful; but 
the farmer has other duties demanding his time 
and attention. The best we are acquainted with, 
is the one exhibited in the engraving. It is a cis- 
tern divided into two parts. G is the pipe for con- 
ducting the water into the cistern; F, pipe con- 
nected with pump, for extracting the filtered water; 
A, B, &c., layers of charcoal, gravel, &c.; the black neni die: 
dots are passages for the water from one part of 
the cistern to the other. The engraving, with the following description, is from Allen’s 
American Farm Book: 7 
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“They may be formed in various ways, and of different materials—stone, brick, or even wood ; 
though the two former are preferable. They should be permanently divided into two apartments, 
one to receive the water, and another for a reservoir to contain such as is ready for use. Alternate 
layers of gravel, sand, and charcoal at the bottom of the first, and sand and gravel in the Jast, are 
sufficient; the water being allowed to pass through the several layers mentioned, will be rendered 
perfectly free from all impurities, Occasional cleaning may be necessary, and the substitution of new 
filtering materials will at all times keep them sweet.” 


The best portable rain water filter we are acquainted with, is represented in the 
accompanying cut. We have used one for some time, and can confidently recommend 
them. It is simply an oaken tub of any required size, three inches larger at the top 
than at the bottom. A hole is bored through one ef the staves some four inches from 
the bottom, into which a piece of one-inch lead pipe, (tea-chest lead is best,) about ten 
or twelve inches long, which is pressed out by driving in a mandril to make it water 
tight. A layer of prepared charcoal, some two inches thick, is first put on the bottom 
and pounded down ; then a layer of washed gravel, which will fill it a little above the 
horizontal pipe. A stone-ware crock, holding sorfie three gallons, is then put mouth 
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parts, mixed thoroughly, are then pounded in around the crock, filling up the tub within 
six or eight inches; then a layer of clear gravel, with a flat stone or piece of zine on the 
top, to prevent the water from displacing the pack- 
ing. In adjusting the crock, there is a hole near 
the bottom, or rather the upper end, for the inser- 
tion of a small lead pipe through a cork, and pass- 
ing out through the top of the stave, to admit the 
air. If one with this air-hole can not easily be pro- 
cured, take a common crock, and let the pipe pass 
down under the rim, ascending to the top of ‘the 
crock insi le. 
The filter being thus completed, place it in the 
cellar on a box or platform high enough to allow a 
pail to pass under the faucet; then put in a pewter 
or wooden faucet, and fill up with rain water only. 
The water for the first day will taste alkaline, and 
may be thrown away. The gravel should be all 
sizes up to as large as hickory nuts, and well washed. 
The coal is the same as prepared and used by distil- 
* Jers, and should be made of hard wood. They will 
last from two to four years, according to the size, when they will need repa¢king with 
new materials. 

These filters are made in this city, by Joun Kepzie, who furnishes to order three 
different sizes, which can be forwarded almost any distance. Price, $5, $7.50, and $10. 








GILBERT'S FILTERING APPARATUS 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 
(Continued from Page 372.) 


B. I came up to have a little more talk about English farming. I have been thinking a goed deal 
about our last conversation, and especially on what you say respecting the turnep crop and the great 
advantages the British farmers derive from it. You say that they cultivate one-fourth of their arable 
land with this crop and get a thousand bushels per acre. I should be at a decided loas to know what 
to do with them, if I had fifty acres of turneps or ruta bagaa’ Fancy 50,000 bu. of roots on my farm! 
—what could I do with them? There is no mistake about one thing, that they would winter an 
immense number of sheep and cattle, and make a prodigious manure heap. Ifow do they feed them 
out in England? 

A, We must recollect, in contrasting English and American agriculture, that not only are their 
summers cooler than ours, but that their winters are very much milder. There are very few days 
on which the ground is covered with snow, and many farmers turn their milch cows into the pastures 
for a few hours every day during winter. 

B. Do they keep their milch cows principally on turneps during winter # 

A. No; they seldom give them any, for the turnepa impart a disagreeable flavor to the butter. 
They keep them principally on barley straw and on what little grass they find in the meadows, 
giving a iittle hay and bran immediately before and after calving. Some farmers give them mangel 
wurtzel and the deaves of turnep2, which do not affect the taste of the butter. 

B. What do they do with the turneps? 

A, They use them mostly for fattening cattle and sheep. The common turneps are fit to commence 
on about the middle of October. They draw off about one-half the turneps and feed them to oxen 
and fatting cows in the barn yards or “cow houses;” the other half are consumed on the land by 
fatting sheep. In addition to the turnep, the sheep and cattle are fed with some dry food such as 
barley straw, clover hay, peas, oil cake. 

B. When eating the turneps on the land, are the sheep turned on the whole field at once? 
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A, No; every farmer has a large number of “hurdles,” as they call them, and with these, portable 
fences are made and the turneps apportioned off to the sheep in small quantities. On well managed 
farms a fresh portion of land is allowed the fatting sheep each morning, and they are not forced to 
eat the turneps very close, the breeding ewes, separated from the fatting sheep by hurdles, eating up 
all the turneps clean. 

B. I sbould think this a good plan; but it must be attended with considerable labor, and in large 
fields a great many of these—what you call them #—hurdles would be required. 

A. Eating them in this way, on the land, is attended with much less Jabor and expense than would 
be incurred in drawing them to the barn yard and hauling the manure back on the land. Besides their 
light sandy soila, what they call their best turnep and barley soils, are much improved and consoli- 
dated by treading with sheep. It is true, as you say, a great many hurdles are required; for as they 
are but seven feet long, it takes a considerable many to go across a twenty acre lot. A farmer of 200 
acres cannot get along well with less than 500 hurdles. They were perfectly astonished when I told 
them we had no hurdles in America. They could not think how we managed to get along without 
them, ‘and timber so cheap too.” 

B. What age are their sheep when they commence fatting them. 

A. That depends a good deal on the breed kept. The common sheep of the country, which, like 
our own, are a mongrel breed, are fattened for the butcher the winter before they are two years old. 
South Down wethers are often fully matured and very fat at from ten to fifteen months old. I have 
seen alarge flock that would average twenty pounds a quarter at a year old; they had, however, 
been unusually well kept—l should say extravagantly so—and, as the owner told me, “had eaten 
their heads off.” They had been allowed one pound of American oil-cake per day, for which $45 
per ton was paid. 

B. I recollect the time when I could get as much linseed oil-cake here as I wished for $10 per ton, 
but now it sells readily for $22. I suppose it is the large demand for it in Europe, and the increased 
facilities of transportation, that has so enhanced the price. 

A. I think even at that price it is the cheapest food we can feed to cattle; cheaper than corn at 
60 cts. per bushel. I mix a little of it with corn meal for my horses, and they do exeeeding well on 
it, never better. The English farmers think that pound for pound, oil-cake is worth more than any 
other substance used as food; while the manure made by the animals taking it, is of the richest and 
most valuable kind. There was considerable discussion when I was there, which was best economy» 
—to purchase guano to manure the land, or to purchase American oil-eake for feeding cattle and 
sheep, and thus make a greater quantity of manure of a much improved quality. I cannot say which 
is the cheapest, byt from the increasing quantity.of guano annually used, I am inclined to think that 
public opinion is in favor of guano, Fancy 160,000 tons of Peruvian guano sold last year in England, 

B. What crops do they generally use it for, and how do they apply it? I see some of the papers 
recommend mixing it with plaster previous to sowing. 

A. English farmers do not mix anything with it. They break it up fine and sow it broadcast, 
harrowing it in. They sow it on wheat in the fall, on clover, turneps, potatoes, mangel wurtzel, and, 
in fact on almost all their crops. From 200 Ibs. to 400 Ibs. per acre is the usual quantity. I have 
seen at least a difference of ten bushels of wheat per acre on land guanoed and unguanoed. It is a 
most powerful fertilizer, but I think the price is too high for us to use it in Western New York. 

B. They use large quantities of it in Virginia, Maryland, Delaware and other Atlantic States. It 
is stated to have a miraculous effect on their worn out soils, enabling the farmer to grow good crops 
of clover, wheat, and corn, where before white beans would die of actual starvation. I see, too, 
from the last number of the Genesee Farmer, a gentleman near Rochester got an increase of ninety 
bushels of potatoes per acre from applying 300 lbs. of guano, at a cost af $10 per acre. 

A. The greatest benefit I ever saw from applying manure was in Norfolk, on ruta bagas. On part 
of the field 400 Iba. of superphosphate of lime was sown, and on this part there was at least 1000 bu. 
per acre; while on thepart not dressed with it, there was not avhundred. They usually drill the 
manure with the seed, and in places where the drill had clogged and not sown any of the manure, 
the turneps were not quarter so good. I observed this in very many cases, The farmers who have 
used it, all say that it is the greatest manure in the world for turneps, and immense quantities are 
annually sold. It is now manufactured in New York, and I intend to try some of it for ruta bagas 
next summer. They charge more for it in New York than they do in England, but it may be of a 
saperiorquality. 
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B. What is it made from, and does it do as much good for wheat, corn, and potatoes, as for turneps? | 

A. In England it is made from what is called coprolites, or brown stones that look just like gravel. | 
They are ground by machinery toa fine powder and treated with sulphuric acid, which makes the 
valuable portion of them soluble, and therefor> directly available for the plant. Some farmers make 
the article themselves from ground bones, and it is said that made from bones is much the best. 
As regards ite value as a manure for wheat, I took considerable pains to inquire of that point, and 
from all I could learn, it has never been known to do much good on either wheat or barley. One 
thing is certain,—and it is a significant fact,—it is never used as a manure for wheat, and is not 
recommended for that purpose by the manufacturers. 

B. I can, from your account of English farming, easily understand the cause of their superior 
agriculture. The winters are not anything like sc severe as ours, so that they can winter their 
sheep out uf doors, and by growing so many turneps keep a vast number of them: and with the use | 
of oil-cake, guano, and this stone, bone, or what manure is it,—superphosphate i—they certainly 
ought to raise large crops. Besides, too, they don’t pay half so much to their hired help as we do, 
and money is not worth more than half as much as with us; so that it pays better to invest money in 
improvements there than it would here. But from what you say, many parts of England are most 
wretchedly farmed, and an industrious, wide awake Yankee would make great improvements and do 
weli there. 

A. I think many of the farmers pay as much for a given amount of labor as we do. It is true we 
give double wages per day, but a smart, well fed Yankee will do as much again work in a day as 
some of these English laborers who live on nothing but beer. - 

B. I suppose they do drink prodigiously. I have an Englishman working for me that has just come 
over, and he complains most bitterly that we have no beer; and he is so home sick, or love sick, or 
work sick, or beer sick, that I believe he would go back again if he could get money enough. 

A. Before I went to Eurepe I was much puzzled to account for the apparent discontent and disap- 
pointment of English laborers with our institutions; but I can now readily understand how it is 
As I have said, in England they do not work so hard, or so many hours, as we do here; in the 
summer months they have long evening twilights; it is light and delightfully pleasant for three or 
four hours after the sun has gone down. They quit work at six o’clock and spend the evening in 
some kind of sport or games, and appcar as happy as the day is long. They think America is a 
perfect paradise, where people live without work, and kave as much beer, and beef, and butter, and 
brandy, as they want, for little or nothing. When they come here they are of course disappointed ; 
they find, as they express it, “nothing but work, work, work, from daylight to dark, with nothing 
to drink but water and tea, and nothing te eat but pork, pork, pork, three times a day.” It is true 
they obtain much better wages, and if they are steady, saving, and industrious, they can improve 
their condition and secure a competence for themselves and a good education for their children, 
neither of which they can get in England. But I verily believe that if the English laborers thought 
that American farmers did not allow their help deer, they would give us a wide berth. 

B. I recollect: that Horace Greetey, in one of his letters from Englaud, says that though every 
one drinks, ladies and ministers, saints and sinners, high and low, rich and poor, there was not any 
more real drunkenness than with us. 

A, It is a pretty difficult matter to tell what is understood by drunkenness. Some think that so 
long as they can manage to stand and speak at all, they are quite sober; others, when they see two 
candles burning in the same stick, are only comfortable. If a man must be wallowing in the gutter 
before he can be pronounced drunk, I will admit there is no more of such drunkenness there than 
with us; for as every one drinks regularly and habitually it is not a little that will upset them, for | 
they are “mighty to drink strong drink.” In many parts of England the common allowance to the 
men during harvest time, is six quarts of strong beer per day, and one farmer told me he had known 
his men to drink nine quarts per day, when allowed as much as they liked. Fancy! Quite as much 
barley is grown in the country as wheat, and nearly all of it is made into beer and “drank on the 














premises,” 
B. Did you see MoCorsicx’s or Hussey’s Reaping Machines at any of the trials in England. I 


suppose John Bull begins to see that we Yankees are some pumpkins; certainly the papers do not 
speak of Brother Jonathan in such a supercilious, contemptuous manner now as they did a few 


years ago. 
) A. I was at two of the trials, and I wish you could have seen the sturdy, red-faced, self-satisfied ( 
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looking farmers, with a “you don’t fool me” expression of countenance, before the machine was put 
in motion; but the moment they saw that the machine would not only work, but cut the grain better 
than it could be done by hand, the expression of “humbug” gave place to one of enthusiastic admi- 
ration and surprise, and they gave three spontaneous hurrahs, such as none but John Bull can give. 

B. T understand Jobn Bull wishes to claim the Reaper as his invention, improved a little by Bro. 
Jonathan, 

A. Some of the papers have taken that view of the subject, but the great mass of the people 
believe no such a tissue of nonsense. They know that a Reaper had not been used or heard of in 
England till this “cross between an Ashley’s chariot, a flying machine, and a tread-mill,” was sent to 
the World’s Fair, and that this American Reaper has cut the grain better than it could be done in 
any other way. 

B. I will come and have another talk in a few days. 


+o - 


THE STRUCTURAL FORMATION OF VARIOUS BREEDS OF CATTLE. 


(CONDENSED FROM THE NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST.) 


Tne anatomical structure of an animal for the purposes of secreting milk, fat and flesh, is 

cessarily somewhat different from the structure of an animal whose energy is expended on 
motion or draught. As yet there is little known in the animal economy of the processes of 
evstation, development and progressive growth. These are in part dependent upon organs, 
fluids, and other agencies, among which clectricity is believed to exercise a considerable influ- 
ence. The mutual relations, and the peculiar definite power of the individual agencies, are, 
however, almost wuolly unknown. Observation and experience have, indeed given some 
definite information, which science has in some points confirmed. By them, the practical 
man has been tanght that certain peculiarities of structure are connected with certain results, 
ind his knowledge of these regulates his method of breeding, rearing, and feeding animals, 
The somewhat wedged-shape cow indicates a igh power of secreting the lactic fluid, while 
the parallelogram-shaped animal, that of secreting fat and flesh. Indications such as these, 
even apart from any scientific explanation, are now every day made practically useful, and in 
the following article we will point out as many of these indications as popular opinion, or the 
judgment of the best breeders confirms, occasionally introducing explanations which go to 
establish the popular belief. 

The first breed we will consider is the Short-horn, which stands confessedly first, as an 
early maturing and flesh-producing animal. As most of our readers are aware, the Short- 
horn is a cross, and not a pure bred animal, such as the West Highlander. It is principally 
to Cnaries Corzines that the Short-horns owe their fame; he having introduced the,Galloway 
blood with a red heifer, thich was employed to give greater compactness of form to the then 
known Teeswater or Short-horn, and the descendants of this Galloway heifer were in a short 
time duly appreciated, and became the improvers of Cottrnes’ most celebrated stock. One 
cow, Lady, at fourteen years old, sold for $1,030, and her daughter Countess, nine years old, 
for $2,016. Comet, a bull, sold for $5,040. Mr. Cottres’ stock of forty-seven in number, 
realized $34,152. 

Ve will first consider the distinguishing qualities of the male; and we again wish strongly 
to impress upon our readers the indispensable importance of the muscular power being fully 
developed in the male of the ox, as well as of the horse. However apparently perfect in form 
the male is, if he shows somewhat the points of an ox, he should be rejected, as vigor of 
constitution and muscularity of form are always conjoined. It is a fact worthy of the serious 
consideration of all breeders of high bred stock, that there has scarcely ever been a Shert- 
horn breeder who has been equally successful as a breeder of males and a breeder of females; 
and that the successful bulls at Exhibitions are generally of a different blood from those 
animals which are successful as priz® takers in the classes of cows and heifers. There is 
another fact connected with breeding, that few breeders long maintain their position, there 
being some causes, not well understood in operation, against a high state of excellence being 
long perpetuated, and that the introduction of new blood into a herd appears always to have 
a most marked influence on the conformation of the produce. . . 

There has been much controversy on the question of breeding in-and-in. The necessity 
for the introduction of new blood, well selected, from a good stock, is, we think, now preity 
fully established. It is somewhat remarkable, that many of the most vigorous animals which 
have perpetuated their distinguishing points on their progeny, and stamped their general 
appearance so that good observers at once recognize the descent, had not full pedigrees. We 
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give as a striking illustration, Sir Tromas Farrrax. The pedigree of the dam of tis celebra- 
ted bull was defective. There are almost always to be observed in a well selected stoc, distin- 
guishing features, so that judges can at once determine from what blood they are descended. 





SHORT-HORNED BULL. 


In giving a description of the points which should distinguish the structural formation of 
the Short-horn, we will take the aged bull, namely, three, or above three years old, giving 
the appearance when viewed in different positions. 

Viewed from behind, there should be a breadth of carcass, a levelness and squareness 
above, and along the quarters and back. The ribs should appear to be in nearly a straight 
line with the shoulders and hind quarters; the thighs or twist should descend in nearly a 
straight line; the muscles of the thighs should be fully developed in the inside, the thighs 
being united to one another well down towards the hocks. The hocks should be broadly 
formed, straight and large, and the legs straight and delicately formed beneath the hock. 
The whole appearance should give a general symmetry to the frame of the animal. 

Viewed sideways, the animal should appear moderately long, height and size corresponding. 
The head should be rather low set, upon a strong, broad, deep, and muscular neck. The 
head long, and tapering towards the muzzle, fhe forehead broad between the eyes, line 2, with 
the bones for the sockets raised, giving a concave appearance between the eyes. The eyes 
should be large, lustrous, and prominent, pressed outward, with the fatty bed below. This is, 
in all animals, a certain index of facility of secreting fat. The skin around the eye and muz- 
zle should be of a delicate orange tinge; the nostrils wide; the jaws moderately clean ; the 
ears long, well set, near the crown of the head, and covered with silky hair in the inside. 
The horn should be short, not too thick, somewhat smooth, rather pointed, and the color 
white or slightly tinged with brown, corresponding to the color of the skin. The throat 
should be clean, with the skin loose down towards the brisket. The muscles along the neck 
should be raised and strongly developed. . If so, the muscles along the back, loins, and down 
the whole extremities will almost invariably be correspondingly developed. The shoulder 
blades should be short, covered with muscles, the top of the shoulders broad; and there 
should be little or no perceptible hollow or depression behind them. This point is very often 
faulty in the Short-horn. The ribs should be well arched from the spine, and appear to be 
wide apart from one another. Towards the hookbone the bony frame sfiould be wide, and 
the parts well clothed with flesh, and straight along to the top of the setting on of the tail. 
Across the loins there should be an indentation over the spine, the hookbones moderately 
developed, and the space marked between the last rib and the hookbone should be short. 
Behind the hookbone and towards the tail (the quarters), the muscles should be well raised, 
embedded in fatty ceflular texture, and thus feel soft, and élastic to the touch. The breadth 
between the hooks, (hips,) line ¢, should correspond to the length between the points of the 
hook and the point of the fat and fleshy rump ¢, towards rump. In a full sized bull this will 


be about 2 ft. 2 in. to 2 ft. 6 in. The tail should be gracefully set on, small towards the point df 
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and somewhat long. The chest should be deep$wide, and circular ; the ribs forming a circular 
cono. The brisket should descend towards the knees, and protuberate before the forelegs. 
The skin of the brisket loose and flexible. The forelegs should be broad and muscular above 
the knee, line A. Before the point of the shoulder, g, there should be a deposit of fat palpable 
to the fecl. The shoulder blades should feel to the touch as if covered with soft cellular 
muscles. Over the ribs the same soft elastic touch should be felt. One of the chief points of 
excellence in the male is, that there should be nowhere any patches of flesh or fat, but that 
the whole frame should be evenly clothed with flesh, presenting to the touch a soft oily feel 
beneath the skin. ‘The skin should be elastic, soft, pliable, and velvety to the touch, not too 
thin. When touched the resistance should be so delicate as to give pleasure to a sensitive 
hand, yielding to the fingers. It should feel loose along the ribs, and particularly on the 
peck, shoulder-blades, &c. The hair is also of the greatest importance—it should be close, 
mossy, and furry. Single hairs should present to the eye not the ordinary straight line of 
hairs, but something of the curl of long wool, without being absolutely curled. The waving 
of the coat should also be delicately marked. The length of hair is dependent upon the sea- 
son, condition, and the manner in which the animal has been housed. 

Color we do not deem of great importance, provided it is not black, or has not a black or 
blue tinge. Some object to those colored red and white, when the patches of red or white 
are large. A still better grounded objection is to those having small indistinct spots of mixed 
hair about the size of a shilling to half-a-crown, along both sides of the spine. These are 
generally understood not to be kindly feeders. But colors of deep red, dark roan, or delicate 
roan, strawberry-spotted, cream color, or white, are all godd. White is regarded by many, 
as an indication of delicacy of constitution; the very opposite we believe to be the fact. If 
a white color is an index of delicacy of constitution, how is it to be explained that animals 
exposed to cold, such as in the arctic regions, are generally white; and what is equally 
remarkable, that in the interior of Africa the domesticated ox is generally white, while the 
sheep are almost always spotted with brown or black spots ? 

Viowed in front, the animal should present the same level appearance, with brisket deep 
and well forward. The point behind the shoulder can be here well observed, and there 
should be little or no falling off on this point. The feet should be circular, with the hoof 
strong and upright. Good hoofs are of great importance for cattle travelling. The animal, 
when walking, should have a somewhat gay, elastic step. 

Before determining which is the best animal, both sides should be examined, as it is not 
uncommon, in some breeds, particularly the highly pampered Short-horn, to find one side 
more delicate to the touch and better clothed with fat than the other side. We have heard 
various reasons assigned for this somewhat strange anomaly. The most common is, that if 
the animal gets the habit of lying always on one side, that side will be more clothed with fat. 
We believe, however, that it is chiefly owing to a defect in the structural formation, possibly 
in the nervous system. But whatever is the cause, we look upon it as a very serious objec- 
tion in all animals for breeding. 

The following is a scale of points in the bull :— 

1. Pedigree on the female side. 

2. Pedigree on the male side. « 

8. Eye large, clear, and prominent. 

4. Muscles of the neck full arched, but without being coarse or heavy. 

5. Chest deep and circular. 

6. Barrel well arched from the point of the short ribs; circular, and rather light at the flanks 

7. ‘Touch—skin soft, velvety, and moderately thin, yielding to the touch. 

8. Ilair thick, soft, silky to the touch, and twisted. 

9. Back straight from point of the shoulders to the setting on of the tail. 

10. Point behind the shoulder, g, full and level with the shoulder. 

11. The whole surface of the bony structure of the body evenly clothed with cellular mus- 
cle and fat. 

12. Hooks broad, level, and well clothed with muscles and fat. 

13. Head fine and tapering ; cheek moderately clothed with flesh. e 

14. Forehead broad and concave. 

15. Muzzle fine; color, orange tint. 

16. Throat clean, with the skin loose down towards the brisket. 

17. Brisket full, well forward, and deep. 

18. The shoulders not coarse, but clothed with soft cellular flesh.’ 

19. Hlocks large and clean, with flesh descending down near to the joint—legs below the 
hock, clean and delicately formed. 














h 20. Well-ribbed home. ( 
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21. Legs somewhat short and squarely plac@@. 
22. Fore-legs above the knee-joint broad, with swelling muscles, and fine below the knees. 
23. Color distinct, rich without a shade of blue or black. 
24. Horns moderate in size, not thick at the roots, soft-looking, grisky, 7. ¢., not polished 
looking. 
25. Hoofs round, and moderate in size. 
26. General appearance gay, and docile looking. 
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SHORT-HORNED COW. 


The cow and heifer shonld present a somewhat different form from that of the bull, being 
more feminine and less robust in the development of the joints and muscles. In the females 
of all animals, there is a greater tendency to deposit fatty matter between the muscles, and 
also more immediately under the skin—this gives a greater roundness and compactness of 
form. The pelvis and hind quarters should be more fully developed than in the male, and the 
point called the stifle joint should be more out to allow room for the development of the 
foetus. The cow, unlike the bull, should stand rather higher behind than before ; and should 
also present a more rounded and broader appearance, particularly behind the chest, than the 
bull. It is important to observe that the cow is properly formed here, as there is no other 
animal, with the exception, perhaps, of the human species, with which there are more casu- 
alties during the progress of gestation and parturition ; abortion being the most common, aud 
the most serious of all the accidents that animal is subject to, as a breeding animal. 

The power of secreting milk, and also of laying on fat and flesh,.is dependant, to a considera- 
ble degree, on the development of the vascular system, and the common way of examiningamilk || 
cow by feeling what is termed the milk veins, viz., those which pass along the belly before the — || 
udder, is a certain sign of this. The udder should be handsome, large, well formed on the belly; 
the teats evenly placed, and moderate in size; but as the property of giving milk is not one 
for which the Short-horn is esteemed, the udder should not be overlarge, as it requires to be | | 
in the Ayrshire, or other dairy breeds. The tail should be rather longer than in the male, || 
and tapering towards the point. The eye should be large, soft, and expressive of docility. 
The head should be fine, tapering towards the muzzle, and the neck should be less museular | | 
than in the male. The horn smaller and more turned in or upward than ir the bull. The 
cow should present a more deep, rounded, and punchy form than the male. The parts termed || 
points shouldbe more distinctly marked than inthe male. The point of the hook bone should | 
be raised, and present to the eye an openness in the bony structure. On each side of the tail, 
flank, and point before the shoulder, there should be deposits of fatty matter, corresponding 
to the state of condition in which the animal is at the time. Also the fat on the short ribs, || 
and along the back, should be somewhat less uniform and more in patches than in the male. | 
This grand distinction, which we have already alluded to, of the fat in the female being more | | 
on the surface than in the male, is apparently not well understood by judges, as it is not 
uncommon to see a cow placed first, with some of the points which should distingaish the |} 
male; and, again, the bull well forward in the list with some of the puints which should df 
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characterize the cow or stot. Another distinction we deem of the greatest importance, viz., 
that the bull should have all the masculineness which belongs to his sex, while the cow and 
heifer should have all the feminineness of the female, and none of the peculiar or masculine 
appearance of the bull. 

The preceding outline of a three year old Short-horn cow gives a fair representation of one 
made up for exhibition. The points are marked nearly the same as in the bull. The point p 
is one of greater importance in the cow and heifer than in the bull. The distance between the 
hooks r, g, should correspond to the distance r, w—this will vary from 2 ft. to 2 ft. 8 in. 
The breadth between the forelegs, with the swelling out of the brisket, are fully brought out 
in the cut—this, with the depth, width, and roominess of the hind-quarters, is essential with 
perfection of the cow. 

The following are the points of perfection arranged in the order we consider the most 
essential. In the cow we reverse the order of the pedigree with that of the bull, placing the 
pedigree of the bull first, as we think we are justified, from close and studied observation, in 
believing that the produce of the female partakes more of the qualities of her sire than of the 
female, or the sire or dam of the male; that is, the produce of a female will be more like the 
sire of that female, than either the dam or sire of the male, or the parents themselves. Even, 
independently of this, the influence of the dam on the character of the progeny we hold to 
be greater than that of the sire; this being, however, subject te certain influences, upon 
which we canffot enter at present. 

1. Pedigree on male side. 

2. Pedigree on the female side. 

8. Eye full, placid, and intelligent looking. 

4. Head fine, tapering towards the muzzle; nostrils large, with the orange tint round the 
muzzle and eyes, and in the inside of the ears. . 

5. Touch soft, elastic, yielding to the touch as if the skin covered a fatty fluid between the 
muscles and skin. 

6. Chest deep, well arched, and circular. 

7. Hooks broad, raised, and open-looking at the points. 

8. Quarters long, wide, and fully developed down towards the stifle and hock joints. 

9. Neck well set, straight, somewhat long, fine, without any appearance of coarseners. 

10. Cheek small and clean. * 

11. Throat clean and well developed. 

12. The points of the bone projections more or less covered with fatty matter, correspond- 
ing to the state of the condition of the animal. 

13. Back broad, straight from the top of the neck to the setting on of the tail, and the tail 
at right angles to the back. 

14. Shoulders short, light, and clothed with muscles and fat, the shoulders widely set at 
the points. 

15. Point n, behind the shoulders, full, and in line with the shoulders and back. If so, the 
whole back will be correspondingly clothed with flesh. 

16. Barrel hooped, arched and moderately deep in the cow, rather light in the heifer. 

17. Well-ribbed home, space moderate between the last rib and hock. 

18. Hair thick, furry, fine and silky. 

19. Udder, in the cow, moderate in size. In a line with the belly, and. well up behind. 
Teats medium size and properly placed. In the heifer the udder loose behind, and developed 
before, corresponding to condition. 

20. Legs squarely placed, with full knee and hock joints broad and muscular above, and 
moderately broad below the hocks and knees. 

21. Horns smooth, not too thick at the base, white or tipped with light brown, correspond- 
ing to color of the skin. 

22. Ears moderately long, oval shaped, clothed with silky hair in the inside. 

23. Color rich, dark or light roan, wr and red, or white. Dark small spots on a white 
skin is particularly objectionable, especially when the hair is white and the spots dark. 

24. Tail well set on, thin towards the point, long, down to near the hock joints. 

25. Feet sound, moderate in size, and round in shape. 

26. General appearance lively, gay, docile, and stylish looking. 

27. Growth moderate. In young animals if over-large, there will be tendency to coarseness, 

We have endeavored to be as distinct and minute as space would permit in the.description 
of the properties of the Short-horns. Those who, with the aid of the cuts, may find difficulty 
in fully understanding the deseription given, would be greatly assisted by going over the 
points with a live animal, even of any breed—if a high bred Short-horn, of course more of 
the points will be observed. (| 
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) fallowed. I could see very little benefit from the ashes. J. D.—Pendleton, N. Y. 
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Condtensed Currespondenre. 
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Tuz Hona Koya Fowt.—The originals of this splendid variety of fowls were brought from the 
port of Hong Kong, in China, by Capt. Futxer, of the ship Vancouver. The accompanying engraving 
is a true likeness of the pair I 
have been breeding from the 
present season. Their color 
is buff and red, interspersed 
with blue and black feathers. 
The chickens generally have 
smooth and dark colored legs 
and black bills, and have 
proved themselves to be the 
descendents of a hardy and 
thrifty race. Dr. Bennert, of 
Great Falls, N. H., the most 
extensive fowl fancier in the 
United States—having thirty 
varieties of gallinaceous fowls 
—says they are the “Manda 
rin Fowl] of China,” and “are, 
all things considered, the best 
fowl in America.” In a letter 
from him, of November 22d, 
1851, he ealls them “splendid 
Hong Kongs,” and says “they 





are prime ones, and no mis- 
take.” Dr. Espen Wiaur says, in a letter to me, of January 22d, 1852, “I think them one of the very 
best varieties which have come out from China, both as sizeable and laying fowls.” The hen has 
proved herself worthy of this high commendation. Since I have owned her she has laid almost 
daily, and continued to lay daily while rearing her chickens. In a letter to me from A. Wurrr, Esq., 
of East Randolph, Mass, a careful and scientific fowl breeder, after having thoroughly tested the 
merits of this variety, says: “They are prime layers. As to their setting qualities, they can’t be 
beat when they get started.” They are large, compact, and symmetrical in form. I think they 
possess the good qualities of many breeds of fowl combined. Samvurt McInrosu.—Canoga, N. Y. 
*@- 


Leacnep Asnes a3 4 Manvrr.—Three years since I purchased a farm on which had aceurnulated 
a large quantity of old leached ashes that were considered by the former owner of no value. They 
lay in an exposed, slovenly manner, and by no means increased the good appearance or value of 
the property. Wishing to ascertain whether they were of any value, I drew several wagon loads 
and spread them on a light, sandy lot I was fallowing for wheat. | could not say how much I put 
per acre, but should thiuk about 300 bushels, spreading them in a breadth about two rods wide, 
the length of the field and right across the lands. 

Now. for the result. The wheat on the whole field was about an average crop, yielding 20 bu. 
per acre. On the breadth where the ashes were spread, the wheat all through the fall and sum- 
mer was much stronger and of 2 darker green color than on the rest of the field, and at harvest 
the straw was at least four inches higher, and several good judges who saw it agreed with me in 
thinking that the yield on the ashed part was 28 bu. per acre, or about 8 bu. per acre better than 
where no ashes were applied. I seeded down the land with clover and timothy, and the effect of 
the ashes on the clover was equally striking and beneficial as it was on the preceding wheat crop. 

In the fall of 1851 I spread a quantity of the same ashes on another lot I was preparing for 
wheat. The soil was a heavy clayey loam, and yields good crops of wheat when well summer 
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SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 


Ir is a fact well worthy of our serious consideration, that while our agricultural 
implements and labor-saving machines, and, indeed, everything connected with the 
mechanical objects of agriculture, for lightness, simplicity, efficacy, and adaptedness for 
the purposes intended, are very far superior to the most advanced nations of the old 
world; our domestic animals, as a general thing, are very inferior, and will not bear 
comparison with those of nations less advanced in other matters than ourselves. The 
reason of this is probably to be found in the peculiar circumstances in which we are, or 
at least have been placed. Ours is a new country. We have had primeval forests to 
subjugate, crops to raise, cities to build, canals to dig, railroads to construct, and all the 
appurtenances of civilized life, to be raised from crude elements, tn just no time. It was 
to be expected that ingenuity thus taxed would enable our mechanics—in devising and 
constructing machines that should accomplish the various objects in the most economic 
and expeditious manner—to excel all others ; but the reverse of this is true in regard to 
the rearing and management of domestic animals. Our restless, enterprising, unfixed, 
and changing habits, are ill-caleulated to enable us to excel in this important branch of 
agriculture, in which time and long continued persevering attention to the principles of 
breeding can alone accomplish any great improvement, and we cannot but think it is 
wise in our agricultural societies (although considerable objection has been raised against 
the custom) to appropriate a larger sum for prizes to be awarded to improved animals 
than for agricultural implements and machines, and to do all in their power fo advance 
this too much neglected branch of domestic economy. 

We hope none of our readers will suspect us of thinking that the only valuable and 
profitable breeds are the so called improved imported animals, for we do not. Those 
who have read our article on “the improvement of our common sheep,” in the October 
number of the last volume, will see that we place our principal hope on the increased care 
and attention which our farmers will bestow on their common native acclimated flocks and 
herds, in accordance with correct principles of breeding, and not to the importation of im- 
proved foreign breeds. But though this is our opinion, we believe it cannot but interest 
our readers to have an occasional chapter on the various improved breeds, accompanied 
with engravings of such as are considered the best specimens of their respective kind. 

The cut en the following page represents three beautiful specimens of South Down 
sheep, and affords a good illustration of what man can accomplish by judicious manage- 
mert and long continued attention in moulding the plastic elements of animal nature 
into a form more agreeable to his object, and to the artificial requirements of society. 
It may be owing to the fact that we have had more to do with this breed than any 
other breed of mutton sheep, that we hold it in such high estimation ; thinking that for 
this climate, and in situations where fine, high flavored mutton meets with that appre- 
ciation which it undoubtedly deserves, the South Down is, of all the various breeds of 
sheep, the best. We are aware that it is not so large as the Lincoln, Cotswold, Leicester, 
&c., &e., and that it will not, in all probability, increase so rapidly, and lay on as much 
fat for a given amount of food, as these large breeds; yet the mutton is so decidedly 
superior, the wool is shorter, more compact, and heavier, enabling the sheep to stand 
cold and.wet weather, and an occasional scarcity of food, that for this climate, at least, 
they are preferable to the large breeds, which require rich alluvial meadows, and an 
abundant supply of food without having to walk much in search of it. In such situa- 
tions, and where long wool and tallow, rather than superior mutton, is in demand, the 
Cotswold and Leicester are doubtless the best breeds for the farmer to keep. Again, 
where fine wool is required, and mutton and tallow is of little value, the Spanish and 
French Merinos will be found the most profitable. 
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HOGS.—LARGE AND SMALL BREED. 


Ip the |)ecember number of the Farmer we gave a portrait of three beautiful specimens 


of a small breed of pigs, as exhibited at the Smithfield Club Cattle Show. On the pre- 
ceding page will be found a good representation of a breeding sow of a large breed. A 
better specimen of the improved Yorkshire and Leicestershire breed could not be given. 


The only fault we find with the sow is, she is much too fat for breeding purposes ; for, 
while we think that many breeding sows are kept too thin—being in many instances 
half starved when they require the most nourishment —there is such a thing as having 
a breeding sow, as well as all other breeding animals, much too fat. 

We are often asked which breed of hogs we think best adapted to our climate, circum- 
stances and requirements. In answer we would say, it is impossible in the present defi- 
cient state of our knowledge on this subject, satisfactorily to decide. We do not know 


which of the various breeds produce the most pork, and the least offal and bone, for a - 


given amount of food: and even if we did, we could not then decide which would be 
the most economical or profitable breed; for it is not the absolute, but the circumstan- 
tial value determined by taste, fashion, and demand, that makes this or that kind of 
pork and pigs most sought for. Where bacon and large hams, rather than pork, are 
required, the large breeds will be the most profitable. In the neighborhood of our 
Atlantie cities, w here fresh pork is in demand, the small breeds will doubtless be the 
best ; as small, delicate, fine flavored pork commands high prices. 

In improving our present heterogenous acclimated breeds of pigs, all that is necessary 
is judicious selection of sows to cross with some- old established valuable breed having 
the particular qualities desired strongly developed. If it is desired to reduce the size of 
a common breed, ‘and at the same time to increase its early maturity and disposition to 
lay on fut, with a small proportion of offal and bone, there is no better breed, in our 
opinion, than the Chinese. The valuable characteristics of this celebrated breed — early 
maturity, rapidity of fattening, delicacy of flesh, fineness of bone, heavy hams, broad 
shoulders, and deep, well rounded sides—have been long and permanently fixed ; so 
that they are the more surely impressed on the progeny than would be the case were 
the breed of a more recent origin. The improved English small breeds have all more 
or less of Chinese blood in them, and owe their best points to this and other judicious 
crosses. Pure blooded Chinese hogs would probably be too tender and delicate in con- 
stitution to stand the rigor of our northern winters, but their crosses with our acclimated 
breeds are hardy; and it is better for us to make a good breed in this way, than to 
import from England a breed which has been so produced there, and which, however 
good they may be for that climate, do not, as we are informed, give very good satisfac- 

tion here. This is the case with the Berkshire. A better breed, where neither a very 
large or small hog is required, does not exist in Great Britain. Here, however, it is by 
no means a general favorite. The same rules will apply to the improvement of our 
large breeds. Get, if possible, a boar of one of the long established improved breeds, 
such as the Leicester, Lincoln, Sussex, or Yorkshire, and place him with carefully and 
judiciously selected sows of the breed to be improved. The fecundity of pigs gives the 
breeder a greater facility ia improving his breed of hogs, than he possesses with any 
other large domestic animals; hence nothing is easier than to improve any of our breeds, 
and also in a short time to extend the improvement from Maine to Georgia. Our com- 
mon hogs in this neighborhood are a miserable, long-legged, slab- sided, lop-eared, 
bristly race, affording ‘abundant room for improvement. We recently saw a train of 
hogs passing down the N. Y. & Erie Railroad, that were much superior to anything, as 
a whole, we have before seen. They appeared to be a cross between the Berkshire and 
grass breeds, and came from Ohio. 
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Borticultural Department. 


CONDUCTED BY P. BARRY. 
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THE AILANTUS, OR “TREE OF HEAVEN.” 


We well remember, some fourteen or fifteen years ago, the Ailantus mania in New 
York city. Hundreds of well grown, stately horse-chestnuts, lindens, and other good 
old fashioned trees of that sort, were torn from the sidewalks in the “up town” districts, 
in the most unceremonious manner. No backwoodsman was ever more merciless than 
were those New Yorkers. These trees had been carefully planted, nursed, and watched 
through their tender youth, until they had arrived at ample, elegant, shady tree-hood. 
They had converted the arid pavements into refreshing and pleasant avenues, and their 
wide-spread heads had thrown cooling shadows on the walls and windows and porches 
of those New Yorkers’ dwellings, rendering a summer life in town far less excruciating 
than it had been. Rents were raised in consequence of the increased comfort, and the 
fashionable, suburban air which these trees .imparted, and often was it said, “ What a 
paradise we have here now with these beautiful trees!” But, alas! human admiration 
and human friendship are sadly fickle. These trees offended—offended grievously—and 
that, too, in the very prime of their beauty and usefulness, when all eyes were upon 
them, and their praises, like rhapsodies, upon every lip. It is all at once discovered that 
they harbor insects. A lady has been startled with a caterpillar in her drawing-room ; 
another lady has been very much annoyed with similar visitors; and a third has been 
tormented d: ily with perfect showers and swarms of insects of various kinds, blown into 
the open windows upon her elegant furniture. The newspapers take up the subject, and 
the insect story is told, and re-told, until it becomes so aggravated that one’s flesh 
crawls to read it, and the whole race of trees that occupied the sidewalks are unani- 
mously pronounced a nuisance. The shade and beauty which they imparted, were all 
forgotten in the general, and we might almost say foolish, outcry about insects. So go 
people to extremes. 

Just at that period, the Ailantus was growing into notice. It was represented as 
being from China, of exceedingly rapid growth, with smooth, erect trunk, and long, 
feathered foliage ; indeed, every way so noble as to be styled “The Tree of Heaven.” 
Its great recommendation, however, just at that time, was its complete exemption from 
insects of any and every kind. Well, the Ailantus, as every body knows, is not a slow 
grower, and it was not long until it had reached the top of fame’s ladder. Every one 
who inquired about street trees, was told of “the magnificent Ailantus ;” “it out-grows 
everything, making eight or ten feet in a year; its leaves are four or five feet long, and 
it has noble spreading branches ; but, above all, no insect will come near it.” “Good! 
that is just the tree for streets,” and so one street after another, old streets and new 
ones, were planted with Ailantus, until “up town” had become completely orientalized 
with this famous tree of the Gods, (“ Gotterbaum,”) as the Germans called it. So 
popular did it become, that people were not satisfied to have it merely in the streets 
and public promenades, as at first recommended, but it must be in the garden, in the 
door-yard, in fact everywhere. The nurserymen exerted all proper industry in propa- 
gating it; seeds were imported by the hundred weight; suckers were saved; and in a 
dozen years or so the country was pretty well supplied. It had become decidedly 
common. The Ailantus had had its: d With all your 
good qualities, you must become an outcast, and the same voices that in former days 
were wont to speak your praises, must now cry “down with you.” Poor Ailantus! 
But the Ailantus need not complain ; it is the way of the world. 
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A year or two ago somebody who had had an Ailantus closer to their dwelling than 
it ought to be—perhaps the branches intruding into the chamber window—and whose 
olfactories were quite sensitive, discovered that the blossoms emitted a disagreeable and 
sickening odor. The fact was instantly communicated to the neighbors; every body 
held up their heads and snuffed at the Ailantus, and sure enough they were found to 
emit a most disagreeable odor. The newspapers took it up, (as they take up everything 
calculated to produce excitement,) and so the Ailantus is written and talked into an 
unendurably bad odor amongst the refined portions of the community, until latterly the 
cry almost universal is “down with it.” Our national authorities at Washington feeling 
in duty bound, as the conservators and exemplars of taste, have pronounced and execu- 
ted capital punishment on all the unfortunate Ailantus found in the capital grounds. || 
Brave men! Long may you live! 

Now this is a much more serious thing than it would at first sight appear to be. See 
how many streets and public places are every where planted with this tree. To cut 
them down or dig them up, what an inconvenience !—what a loss! And how disman- 
tled those streets will look without them. We shall all be old, and perhaps dead and 
forgotten, before other trees can be brought to yiéld such shade, and produce such an 
effect as these do. We advise caution at any rate. In the streets they may be spared. 
If the flowers are really offensive, have them cut off before they open. A pair of shears 
attached to a pole will clear the largest tree of all its flowers in a few minutes. We 
should say down with them in door yards; they never had any business there. It is a 
fine tree for streets, and grand in its proper place in a landscape. Among all our trees 
we have none that resembles it. Our sumach is a mere shrub in comparison. Then its 
rapid growth, cleanly habits, and total exemption from insects, are great recommend- 
ations surely. We have never yet said much in its favor, nor shall we now join in the 
hue and cry against it. We regard it as a great acquisition to our hardy trees, one that 
in the hands of those who know where to put and how to use trees, may be turned to 
a great account. That people misuse a thing is no argument against it. 

These remarks have been suggested by the reading of some proceedings had in regard 
te this tree, by the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, which we find in the September 
number of the Western Horticultural Review. We give the following extracts from | 
the discussion, to show the various views, opinions, and tastes, on the subject. | 





“The discussion on the alleged poisonous qualities of the Ailantus, was opened by Mr. Bucuanan, 
who held in his hand a fine branch of the female variety, with numerous panicles of seeds, cut on the 
grounds of Mr. Surozper. Mr. B. observed that he had been the first to introduce this tree to 
Cincinnati; he considered it a noble tree, and worthy of a place in ornamental grounds. It was, in 
the male variety, objectionable while in flower, on account of the smell of the pollen; and it had 
also the fault of throwing up suckers from the roota, which, in the country, ont make it trouble- 
some; he had never found it poisonous. 

“Mr. Ernst imported this tree early, like Mr. B., and had still the two parent trees growing 
luxuriantly on his grounds. He always considered it a beautiful tree in any situation, and eminently 
useful as a city shade tree, from its rapid, upright growth, exemption from insects, and entire hardi- 
ness under every state of our climate and soil. During a long experience, he had never known any 
poisonous effects to proceed from it; and, without positive evidence that it was poisonous, he would 
never consent to discard it, merely to gratify some few sensitive noses during the short period of its 
flowering. 

Mr. i said that he had, on one oecasion, felt ill from having, during the evening, remained for 
some time under the Ailantus trees while in flower; and remarked that it occurred before the tree 
was talked of as having any deleterious properties. 

“The President, Dr. Mosner, said he considered the Ailantus unrivaled as an ornamental or shade 
tree. The rich green and luxuriant growth of its foliage, ita erect stem and palm-like head, gave an 
oriental character to our scenery. It belonged to a family of plants, (Xanthoxylace,) which were 
remarkable not for poisonous, but for tonic and other megicinal qualities. He had never known the 
least ill effects to proceed from the smell of its flowers, except the annoyance to the olfactories. He 
supposed, from analogy, that habit might make the smell agreeable to some noses. Its wood, seasoned. 
was said to be extremely hard, fine grained, and susceptible of a high polish. It may be found a 
valuable tree for cabinet-makers, etc., and may soon be profitably grown for fire-wood. ( 
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“Mr. Granam said he had lived much in proximity to those trees; considered the effiuvia of the 
flowers so great an objection that he would not plant the tree in the city ; it was so disrgreeable to 
ladies that they avoided the street where it was planted, while it was in flower. We had other 
trees, such as the Paulownia, of equally rapid growth, and equal beauty, whose flowers were fragrant; 
why not plant such? He admired the promptitude of the authorities at Washington, in extirpating 
the Ailantus trees from that city. 

“Mr. Hatcu thought it a very valuable tree for city planting, to those who could bear the odor. 
It would grow in situations where other trees would not. 

“R. M. Moore objected to the smell, and also to the manner in which the roots heave up the brick 

avements. 
, “Somebody hinted that all other trees have the same effect on brick pavements. 

“Mr. Heaven—after enumerating the various qualities which entitled the Ailantus to public 
favor—stated that he had Ailantus trees surrounding his residence tor years; had never found them 
prejudicial to health; believed with Dr. Mosnen, that the smell of the flowers, although unpleasant, 
was rather beneficial to health than otherwise, as all his family and laborers could prove f their 
appetites during the time of flowering. He recommended the female Ailantus to those who objected 
to the smell of the male, but would on no account condemn the Ailantus, as the smell was a very 
temporary evil at most. 

“Mr. Ketty called attention to the now well-ascertained knowledge among scientific men, that the 
idea of poisonous effluvia proceeding from the Upar and other trees was a delusion. He had himself 
grown the Upas tree in a hot-house, and never supposed it capable of injury except through the 
absorption of its juices; had never known vod moe to exist in the sap or flowers of the Ailantus; 
had grown thousands of them; it never poisoned the hands of any of those who worked amongst it; 
believed it harmless; found the female, to a great extent, destitute of smell, but far inferior in grace 
and beauty to the male; believed it the best shade tree in the country; it created no dirt, as its 
leaves all fall at once after the first severe frost; said that few of the plants would sucker if grown 
from seed, and that if the fallen flowers were swept up and the trees shaken, the effects of the bad 
smel] would not last more than ten days. 

“Mr. Antuony stated, as far as he was able to learn, the great objection to the Ailantus might be 
found in the odor of its flowers, which was so disagreeable to many persons, and that those who were 
willing to raise a crusade against the Ailantus did it with the same feeling, and upon the same prin- 
ciple, that they would present a petition to the council for the removal of those soap and candle 
factories in the nortn-western part of our city. For his part he was not partial to the smell of the 
tree, but that, in consideration of its beauty, its rapid growth, and its useful properties, the objection 
might be very easily overruled. And that it possesses poisonous qualities, never yet been 
authentically proved. 

“Mr. Bucuanan asserted that a single flower of great fragrance, as the Cape Jessamine, placed in a 
room, will sometimes produce a slight sickness of the stomach. He thought that there were many 
persons of such peculiarly delicate organizations that they would be disagreeably affected by even the 
most agreeable perfume, in strong quantities; and as far as the Ailantus is concerned, he thinks the 
weight of evidence and opinion is fully in favor of retaining it. He has it in his avenue, and about 
his house, and would hardly be willing to dispense with its beauty and usefulness for so trifling an 
objection. Another quality is its hardiness—being able to stand our winters much better than the 
White Mulberry and many others.” 
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POMOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS, 


WE continue our extracts from the proceedings of the American Pomological Society. 
The subjects of the following discussion are varieties of apples that attract much attention 
—the Smoke-house, Melon, Hawley, Canada Red, Northern Spy, and Autumn Bough. 


“Dr. Esuteman, of Pennsylvania—I propose to on on the list for trial, the Smoke-house apple. It 
originated in Lancaster county, and is like the Vandervere in its general appearance. It is very 
excellent for cooking, and will keep until April. If I were confined to one variety it should be the 
Smoke-house. 

“Mr. Hewes, of Pennsylvania—I have known it foreleven years. 

“Mr. Tartor, of Virginia—I am acquainted with it, and think it the most crooked growing tree I 
ever saw. a 

“Mr. Prerce, of Washington, D, C.—It is very crooked in growing, but has fruited very well with 
me. It was highly recommended to us, and I have known it for twenty years. 

“Mr. Corson, of Pennsylvania—I have known it for forty-eight years. It is a constant bearer in 
the section of coustry where it originated, and no one should start an orchard without it. 

“Mr, Mier, of Pennsylvania—So far as I have seen the Smoke-house tested on every class of soils, ® 
) I have never seen it otherwise than a good apple. 
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“Mr. Spaneter, of Pennsylvania—In relation to that apple, I have it growing and consider it 
unsurpassed for culinary purposes. 

“The question was taken, and decided in the affirmative. 

“Mr, Exnst, of Ohio—I move that the Melon apple be placed on the list for trial. 

“Mr. Barry, of New York—I think it shou!d be placed on that list; it is a good bearer. 

“Mr. Saut, of New York—It is a remarkably poor grower, so far as I have seen it, otherwise I 
think there is no better apple. 

“Mr J. J. Tuomas, of New York—Last winter, at Rochester, there was an informal vote taken on 
the flavor of this apple, compared with others, and it received the largest vote. 

“The motion to admit this apple on the list of those promising well was carried. 

“Mr. Warts, of Rochestet, N. Y.—I would propose the Hawley apple, for trial, and call on Mr. 
Barry for his opinion. 

“Mr, Barry, of New York—lIt is very highly esteemed, and I think worthy to be placed on the 
list for trial. It is productive, the tree is a good grower, and the quality is very good, though per- 
haps not first rate. 

“Mr. Hovey, of Massachusetts—From the specimens I have seen, I should class it among the very 
best apples we have. It is tender and refreshing, with an agreeable mixture of acid and sweet. 

“Col. Hover, of New York—I think very well of this apple, and have never heard anything 
disparaging said in relation to it. : 

“Mr. Hooxer, of New York—I have known it for some years, and there is but one opinion 
expressed in our vicinity, with regard to it. It is considered first rate. 

“Mr. J. J. Tomas, of New York—I have known this apple a great many years, growing on old 
and young trees, on light and heavy soils, and the fruit is uniformly good and fair. 

“The vote being taken on Mr. Warts’ motion, it was decided that the Hawley apple be admitted 
in the list of those promising well. 7 

“Mr. Warts, of Rochester, N. Y.—I propose the Canada Red, which is the Massachusetts None 
such, for general cultivation. 

“Mr. J. J. Taomas, of New York—It has been widely cultivated, and I think it is almost worthy of 
it. It has proved good in Ohio, and in New York, but whether or not far south I am unable to say. 

“Mr. Warrs—At Rochester, it is considered one of our best western growing apples, and is partic- 
ularly fine as a desert fruit. (Mr. Wartrs here presented a painting of the apple beautifully eheully 

“Mr. Rozert Parsons, of Long Island—On Long Island, we think it is one of the best we have. 

“Mr. Barry, of New York—It has been tried a long time, and is an excellent apple. 

“Mr. Wacker, of Massachusetts—All I have heard has been favorable to it. It is very excellent, 
but overbears itself. 

“Mr. Goopatr, of Maine—It is well known in our Markets, and it is almost uniformly spotted, and 
is the last fruit we should want there. 

“Mr. Downtye, of New York—I am told that is the case through the State of Connecticut. 

“Mr. Hooxer, of New York—In Western New York, three-fourths of the crops have been worth- 
less, but under good cultivation it is excellent. 

“The motion was amended so as to read that it be recommended for general cultivation, in certain 
localities, and then unanimonsly adopted. 

“Mr. Saut, of New York—I would suggest the Northern Spy as worthy of trial. 

“Col. Hover, of New York—There is but one opinion in regard to that apple with us. We con- 
sider it one of the very best winter varieties. It has been said to be spotted, but with us it is not so. 
I esteem it so highly, that for two or three years I have been planting out large orchards of it. 

“Mr. Mrtter—It has been fruited in Pennsylvania, and has become knurly. 

“Mr. Waker, of Massachusetts—It has not proved in the neighborhood of Boston what, we 
expected of it. When I first saw it I thought it the best apple I had ever eaten, but now I think it 
suited only to certain localities I hold it in the highest estimation, but think it wants the warm, 
generous soil of Western New York. 

“Mr. Goopatz, of Mdine—My father has it, and it is pretty fair. 

“Dr. Jones, of Ohio—It has with us all the reputation given it in regard to quality, though it is 

* not so great a bearer as I supposed it to be. 

“Mr. Warts, of Rochester, N. Y.—One day previous to my coming from home, I went ten miles 
from Rochester, where there were twenty-three trees growing. I found the trees full of fruit about 
half grown. It generally bears well, and is a thrifty grower. Those that do not grow on the end 
of the limbs of the tree, or where the sun cannot get at them, are often inferior. About Rochester, 
they are commencing to cultivate it very extensively, and orchards in the vicinity of Lockport, have 
been all grafted with this fruit.. They een been known ten or fifteen years with us, and the price 
farmers receive in market for them is two dollars and a half per bushel,—and they will sell some- 
times for’five dollars,—in the spring some sent to New York brought nine dollars. The reputation in 
Western N. Y. is high, and if the gentleman saw it growing, they would be perfectly satisfied with it. 

“Tt was voted that it be recommended for general cultivation in certain localities. 

“Mr. Rosert Parsons, Long Island—I should like to recommend for trial the Autumn Bough. 
We find it one of the very best of apples. 

“Mr. Dowsrne, of New York—I consider it one of the finest apples eaten in October. 

“On motion, it was decided to place it on the list with those tbat promise well.” 
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NEW FOREIGN PEARS. 
BY B. DESPORTES, OF ANGERS, FRANCE. 


Porre pes Cuasseurs. (Zhe Hunter’s or Sportsman’s Pear.) Fig. 1.—I am not 
certain where this variety originated, but am inclined to think in Belgium. Fruit, 
medium size, pyriform, contracted at about two-thirds its height. Stalk, about an inch 
long, rather stout, and obliquely inserted on the surface. Hye, small, placed in a wide, 
shallow basin. Skin, green, sprinkled thickly with small dots and large russet patches. 
Flesh, coarse, yellowish white, melting, juicy, sugary, perfumed and agreeable. First 
quality. Ripens in Sept. and Oct. The tree is vigorous, and its form quite pyramidal. 


This variety has fruited with us the first time this season. 


atti 


Caper pe Vaux Pgear.—lI am also jgnorant of the origin of this variety. It bore 
here for the first time in 1851. It is an excellent winter pear, and a valuable addition 
to our present list of varieties for that season. Fruit, large, turbinate, irregular, very 
large toward the eye, and diminishes abruptly towards the stalk. This is short, stout, 
and planted obliquely in a deep cavity. ye, quite large, and almost on the surface. 
Skin, yellow, sprinkled with patches of russet and washed on the side exposed to the 
sun. Flesh, fine, melting, a little gritty around the core, yellow, buttery, juicy, sugary, 
relieved with a slight acidity. Excellent. Ripe in December to February. 

Norr. — We insert these notices of new varieties more particularly for the benefit of nurserymen 


and others who may be engaged in experimental culture. We shall continue, in future numbers of 
the Farmer, descriptions of such varieties as have been tested in this country, and are adapted to 
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general culture. Our advice to amateurs, and all who desire to make their culture profitable, is to 
avoid all novelties, no matter how tempting and irresistible may be their fame. We have, surely, 
well tried sorts enough to suit all tastes and purposes. It is an expensive undertaking, this busi- 
ness of testing new sorts. We have seen a row containing upwards of fifty new varieties, and not 
more than half a dozen, if so many, have proved worthy of cultivation, or are likely to become 


useful and popular. 
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Crecutar oF THE AMERICAN Pomo.ogicat Society.—The following Circular came 
to hand after a large portion of the Farmer was made up. It speaks for itself, however, 
and we have no doubt but that it will meet with a cordial response in all parts of the 
country. Thousands will rejoice at the opportunity this will afford them of showing their 
appreciation of the great services rendered the country by the much lamented Downina. 


“The undersigned were appointed a Committee by the American Pomological Society, at its late 
meeting in Philadelphia, (with power to add to their number,) to solicit from individuals subserip- 
tions, cach of one dollar or upwards, to procure such testimonial as the Committee may deem suitable 
and expedient, in memory of the lamented Anprew Jackson Downtna. 

“His private virtues, his great worth and important services in Horticulture, Rual Architecture, 
and the various branches of terra-culture, and his numerous and valuable publications, justly 
entitle him to this distinction. 

“In discharge of the duty imposed upon us, we transmit to you this Circular, and earnestly 
request your prompt co-operation in fulfilment of this benevolent design. 

“ Associations, as well as individuals, who may receive this Circular, are requested to transmit, 
by mail or otherwise, their contributions to either of the subscribers who will register their names, 
residence, and subscription. 

“Marsuatt P. Wiper, Boston; Rosert Burst, Cares Cope, Philadelphia; H. W. S. Creverann, 
Burlington, N. J.; Bexsamtn Hopes, Buffalo, N. Y.; F. R. Extiorr, Cleveland, Ohio; Lawrence 
Youne, Springdale, near Louisville, Ky.; W. H. Breckenrwwer, Washington, D. C.; Joun A. Key- 
micotr, Northfield, IL ; 

“The several Vice Presidents of the American Pomological Society, and the Chairmen of the 
various State Fruit Committees, are hereby constituted members of the above Committee, with 
authority to appoint associates in their respective States and Territories. 

MARSHALL P. WILDER, Chairman.” 
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Improve your Orcnarps.—If there be any reader of the Genesee Furmer whose 
ground is cumbered with trees that yield indifferent or worthless fruit, we would suggest 
to them now, at this leisure season, to look over the lists of choice sorts which have been 
noticed in our last year’s volume, procure scions of them, and have them ready when 
the proper time comes to graft. In the course of three years a large tree may be 
changed from a worthless into a valuable condition. Scions can be sent by mail almost 
any distance, wrapped tightly in oiled silk. Covering the cut end with sealing or graft- 
ing wax, is also a good precaution. The scions may be buried in sand or earth in a 
cold cellar, or in a dry place in the open ground, till wanted. It is a great satisfaction 
to know what one cultivates, and proper measures should, in all cases, be taken to pre- 
serve the names which accompany scions, until they are set, and then a record should 
be made for future reference. Labels suspended on the tree or branch ought not to be 
relied upon, as without constant watching they drop off and are lost, or they girdle and 
injure, if not ruin, the tree. 


santitiancbiipvanatoes 

A coop otp AppLe Tree.—Mr. D. M. Horcustss, of Cheshire, Conn., writes us that 
he has an apple tree but a few feet from his door which is about 120 years old. It 
measures, at the root, 14 ft. 6 in. in circumference; centre of the trunk, 11 ft. 4 in.; 
where the limbs commence to spread, 9 ft. 4 in. The whole tree covers a surface of not 
less than five or six rods in diameter. Three of the main limbs bear one year and pro- 
duce from thirty to forty bushels ; the other five limbs bear the year after, and produce 
seventy toeighty bushels. Thus these three and five limbs continue to bear in alternate 
years. A person who once had charge of the farm has gathered 100 bushels from 
under it in one season. Can this be beaten? Mr. Horcuxiss wishes to know. 
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Ladies’ Department. 
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THE ROCKET LARKSPUR. 








Tue Rocket Larkspur was introduced into England, 
from Switzerland, 1573. It is of a compact habit of 
growth, and its blossoms appear set around the 
raceme, forming a dense mass of blossom; and its 
beauty has made it a great favorite for more than two 
hundred and fifty years. It requires a rich soil to 
bring it to perfection, ‘and an addition of leaf mold 
from the woods will tell a good story when the plants 
are in bloom. The seed should be sown in drills, 
where the plantsare in tended to blossom, as they will 
not bear transplanting. When the young plants 
come up, they will require but little thinning, and 
may be left standing within two inches of each other ; 
as from their compact habit they require but little 
room, and should be seen in masses to produce a fine 
effect. These plants are of such a neat and symmet- 
rical growth, that any device, such as a name, can be 
well made with them. The time for sowing is in April. 

Last season we presented to all our female readers 
whose application reached us, a package of flower 
seeds, containing from twelve to eighteen varieties of 
the best annuals grown, which we obtained from M.“V11- 
moRIN, of Paris. We have taken some pains to raise 
and preserve flower seeds the past summer, aud we 
hope to have something new for the ladies before an- 
other spring. . The agent of M. Vitmorin is now at 
. our elbow, and soon returns to Paris, and authorizes 
us to say that the seeds to be sent to us this year will 
be extremely fine. With this addition to our own, 
we hope to have a good assortment of the best annu- 
als grown, and of which our female readers shall have 
the benefit. 

To the wife or daughter (and indeed we are not 
very particular as to the relationship) of every sub- 
scriber, who may apply before the 1st of March next, 
we will send a package of these flower seeds before 
the Ist of April. We are much gratified with the 
success of the ladies in cultivating flowers the past 
seagon, as expressed in the many very pretty letters 
we are constantly receiving. We should be pleased 
to publish extracts from many of these, but have only 
room for one: 


“There is a voice in the gentle, —, and fragrant flower, that addres- 
ses itscif to our hearts in tones though dumb, yet eloquent, and awakens 
a flow of holy pleasure, such as is occasioned only by the communion of 
our better nature with the great Fountain of Purity. I cultivate these 
little links, therefore, between the earthly and the heavenly, not only for 
the pleasure they impart to the eye, but the elevation and purity they give 
4 ) to the soul.” 
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Our January Nuwperr, the first for the new 
year, 1852, is now before you, kind reader; and 
it is a specimen of what we intend our Journal 
shall be each month; differing in this wise only, 
that we intend to make each number better than 
its predecessor. We invite all to show this num- 
ber to their friends and neighbors, and we will 
supply extra numbers to those who may desire 
them, and replace any that may in this way be- 
come damaged. 

Already we have received largely increased 
clubs from many places, ahd our friends in all 
sections of the country are doing even more, per- 
haps, than we had a right to expect. Without 
such generous aid from the friends of Rural Pro- 
gress, we could not furnish the Genesee Farmer 
at such a low price; with it, we intend to give 
our readers at least one of the best agricultural 
papers in the world, for the small sum of Turrry- 
Seven anp A Har Cents a year to clubs of eight 
or more. 

We often receive letters inquiring on what 
conditions we send to clubs—whether all are re- 
quired to be sent to the same office, &c. The 
only rule we have,-is to send our Journal to clubs 
in such way and manner as will best suit the con- 
venience of our subscribers. 

ip cicauiaiions 

WE are anxious that all should preserve the 
numbers of the Farmer, to be bound for future 
reference. Those who have not convenient ac- 
cess to a bindery can stitch them together in a 
few minutes, so as to effectually preserve them. 
We take particular pains in mailing the Farmer 
so that every number should reach our subacri- 
bers, but it would be strange if some among the 
five hundred thousand papers we send every year 
should not fail to reach their destination. To 
those who may not have received all the num- 
bers, or whose copics may have become damaged 
or lost by lending to neighbors in the hope of 
inducing them them to subscribe for themselves, 
we shall take pleasure in supplying the numbers 
necessary to complete the year, without charge. 
We can at all times supply back volumes and 
missing numbers. 

+ 

WE are indebted to numerous friends for pam- 
phlets containing addresses, &c., and other favors, 
which we shall notice next month. 


- 





Rearina anpD Mow1ne Macuines.—A friend has 
written us, asking us to state, for the benefit of 
purchasers, which is the best Reaper and Mower 
now offered for sale. If we really knew beyond 
question which is the best, we should have no 
hesitation in stating the fact for the benefit of 
our readers. Justice to those who would depend 
on our judgment, as well as to the manufactu- 
rera, requires that there should be no douwbi on 
the point. While witnessing the operation of 
some nine or ten reaping machines at the trial at 
Geneva, in the operation of several of which, 
with the closest observation we could give, we 
could see but little if any difference, we were 
sensibly aware of the difficulty of the task under- 
taken by the committee. We haveseen Hussey’s 
Reaper at work in the harvest field, not for ¢ria/, 
but for work ; not under the direction of the in- 
ventor, or a machinest, but a plain, practical 
farmer, and its owner; and as the grain fell be- 
fore its onward motion, and the farmer related 
the difficulties that attended former harvests, 
and the ease and satisfaction with which it was 
now done, we have been ready to exclaim, this 
isa perfect reaper. Again we have seen the work 
done apparently as well, and with as much ease, 
by McCormick's, and Seymour & Morgan's; and 
we have always found that the farmer that used 
either pronounced it the best machine. With 
these facts in view, we have always regretted 
that the manufacturers of diiferent Reapers 
should say so many bad things of each other's 
machines, ? 

We have seen excellent mowing done with 
Ketchum’s Mower. We once recommended a 
farmer in this county, who usually cuts about 
thirty acres of hay, to get one; who, after a 
season’s tfial, informed us he cut all his own hay 
without help, and no ordinary sum would tempt 
him to do without one. 

By reference to an advertisement in this num- 
ber, it will be seen that H. L. Emery & Qo., of 
Albany, are about to add another to the list of 
Reapers and Mowers offered for publie favor. 
Mr. Earry is well known to the public aa a skil- 
ful inventor and manufacturer of agricultural 
implements, and we have po doubt but his new 
Reaper and Mower will be well worthy the 
attention of farmers. A description of the new 
Reaper is promised in season for next month. 
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Ovkr friends ordering the Farmer will be partic- 
ular in giving the name of the Post Office, County 
and State ; also, in writing names plain, as by this 
much perplexity may be avoided to ourselves and 
subscribers. 

Trrus—Firty Ceyts a year for single copies; 
five copies for $2, being forty cents each ; and eight 
copies for $3, being thirty-seven cents each, and sny 
greater number at the same rate. 


—— 





ADVERTISEMENTS, to secure insertion in the Farm- 
er, must be received as early as the 10th of the 
previous month, and be of such a character as to 
be of interest to farmers. We publish no other. 
Terms — $2.00 for every hundred words, each in- 
sertion, paid in advance. 


—>———_—_— 


Inquiries and Answers. 


I have been greatly profited by reading your valuable 
paper, and have admired the courtesy and patience with 
which you have answered the inquiries of those less ad- 
vanced in the science and art of agriculture than yourselves. 
Pardon me for asking a few questions in a time of need : 

ist. I have a quantity of scraps of leather which a thought- 
les3 shoe manufacturer carted into the street. How can I 
best decompose them, and to what purpose can I best apply 
them? Would ashes, leached or unleached, assist in the 
work? Whatis the best food for Grape vines, and how 
should they be planted ? 

2d. I have a considerable quantity of settlings of white 
lye, or undissolved black salts; in what manner can I apply 
them to the soil, and to what, in the fruit or vegetable line, 
will they furnish the best food ? 

3d. I have a large quantity of leached ashes, also of barn- 
yard manure.—llow can I best apply these articies, sepa- 
rately or mixed? If I apply the ashes unmixed, shall I 
leave them on the surface or plow them in? 

4th. Have not leacked ashes, when applied in considera- 
ble quantities to a clay soil, a tendency t make it more 
compact? W. W. W. 


Ist. Unleached ashes, or caustic lime, will great- 
ly facilitate the decomposition of all animal or 
vegetable substances, but we doubt the policy of 
using them for this purpose, for these alkalies neu- 
tralize any acid that may exist or be formed du- 
ring the ferm@Mtation, and the mixture is either 
neutral or alkaline, so that the ammonia formed 
from the nitrogenous substances, not being arrest- 
ed by any fixed acid, passes through the com- 
pound and is lost. That such iS the case you may 
satisfy yourself by mixing any highly nitrogenous 
substance, such as guano, blood, fish, or liquid ex- 
erements, with unleachad ashes or quick lime and 
allowing the mixture to stand a short time in a 
warm place. Ammoniacal gas will be rapidly 
evolved, and the well known “hartshorn” be 
perceptible. In this fact lies the difficulty of de- 
composing insoluble animal substances without 





much reducing their intrinsie value; and they 
must be decomposed before they can serve as food 
for plants. A compost might be formed by mix- 
ing the leather, &ec., with horse manure and cov- 
ering the heap with peat or clayey mold. The 





ammonia generated by the horse manure would 
act on the leather and assist its decomposition, and 
the peat or loam would do considerable towards 
retaining the gases. It is possible that the most 
economical way of using them would be to soak 
them some time in the liquid of the barnyard and 
apply them to the soil, where they would gradu- 
ally decompose and little of their fertilizing prop- 
erties would be lost, though they would not have 
so beneficial an effect the first year as if in a more 
available form. 

2d. If mixed with muck or peat, they will make 
a good compost and will be most valuable as a 
manure for beans. Will do good on a worn out, 
mossy meadow, or as a manure for potatoes, 

3d. Plow in the manure and spread the ashes 
on the surface and drag them in. 

4th. Yes! They do most good on light sandy 
soils, If you have any light knolls put the leach- 
ed ashes on them, as a manure for wheat. 


Suitantinnaes 

Guano aS A Mancre ror Hors.—I wish to inquire 
through the pages of the Farmer, of which I have been 
for years a constant reader and subscriber, your opinion as 
to the propriety of applying guano to our hop fields, in 
the place of our barnyard manure, as we are in the habit of 
using the contents of the barnyards yearly on the hop fields, 
which practice makes rather a severe tax 7 the resour- 
ces of the farm and if persisted in cannot fail to impoverish 
our land. Unless some other and better system than the 
one now employed, can be adepted by hop growers, I 
think every sensible man will have to abandon the business, 
which we don’t like to do as long as hops are worth 20 to 
2B cts. @o and 600 to 8Q0 Ibs. can be produced to 
the acre. Any information respecting the above inquiry 
will be thankfully receieved. Yrouans.—Port- 
landville, N. ¥., 1852. 

Guano is used to a great extent in England as 
a manure for hops. The immediate effect of ite 
application is very beneficial, though it is not so 
lasting as rich barnyard manure. Woolen raga, 
refuse leather from tanneries, horn shavings, blood, 
fish, hair, and other animal substances, have all 
been found by experience very vMluable as a ma- 
pure for hops, and in fact for all crops.) The 
secret of their great benefit lies in the fact that 
they contain some 17 per cent. of nitrogen in dry 
matter, which, by decomposition in the soil or the 
compost heap, forms, by uniting with hydrogen, 
the most needed of all fertilizers and chemico-agri- 
cultural agentsa—ammonia. 

The great value of guano consists in the high 
per centage of ammonia it contains in a soluble 
and readily available form; in addition to this, it 
contains, comparatively, a large amount of phos- 
phoriec acid, the inorganic substance of which our 
soils are naturally most deficient, and of which 
crops most commonly cultivated remove the great- 
est quantity from the farm. 

Hops are gross feeders and need high and 
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repeated manuring, or the soil wil! be soon ex- ( 
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hausted and incapable of yielding good crops, 
however well it may be tilled, and the vinyard 
managed. We have never known guano applied 
to hop vinyards in America, but have little doubt 
that it will be found of great benefit to the plants. 
We will. take up the subject in a fature number, 
and give some results of experiments with guano 
and special manures, as obtained in England. If 
any of our readers have used guano for the hop, 
they will benefit many by giving the result, pro 
or con, to the public through the pages of the 
Farmer. 
secant 

Barn anv Cow Srasie.—Noticing the requests 
of Mr. Levi Pappock, in the November number, 
I will endeavor to answer a few of them. The 
following ground plan of a barn is 58 feet by 28 
feet. If too large, you can leave out the space 
No. 2, and fill your barn from the outside, but it 
would not be so convenient. You will want 
stable doors, which are not marked in the plan, 
as they should be arranged accerding to the 
location of the building. Stanchions are the 
most convenient for cows if they are to be milk- 
ed in the stable. Make your stanchions three 
feet from center to center, and your cows will 
have room sufficient. They may be kept up six- 
teen hours out of twenty-four, in cold weather, 
with benefit. 
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Explanation of the Plan.—1, Bay; 2, Space 
for drawing in, hay; 3, Feeding alley; 4,4, Cow 
stables; 5, 56, Mangers, two and a half feet wide; 
d, d@, Slip-doors; s; Small Door; L, Large Door; 
w, w, w, w, Windows. On the lines marked 4, s, 
stanchions for ten cows on each side, the cows 
to stand facing the alley. The bottom or bed- 

eice of the stanchions should be eight inches 

igh by four thick, which may form the front 
part of the manger; the back part may be made 
of boards. The bottom of the mangers, and floor 
where the cows stand, should be raised four 
inches, so as to form a gutter close behind them. 
Have a cellar under the cow stable, for manure, 
by all means. A. L W. 





Ferprve Boxes ror Catrie AND Suerr.—In 
answer to Mr. Barnsripex, on page 259, I for- 
ward a sketch of a box and feeding-rack for cat- 
tle and sheep—the best I know of. The box 
for cattle stands in the open yard, and is well 
constructed to feed poor hay, straw, and other 
coarse fodder. 
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FEEDING BOX FOR CATTLE. 


It is six feet square, and the four posts the 
same in height. The foursides alike. You will 
see that four cattle can eat out of the box, one 
on each side; artd as their heads come in com- 
petition, it makes them more greedy. By this 
means they work up considerable coarse fodder 


during the day. 








SHEEP-RACK. 
The sheep-rack is the same as used in France, 


under cover, and is fastened to the building. [ 
use them altogether now, and conskler them 
superior to all others which I have seen. They 
are built similar to the commoff@horse-rack and 
manger. The trough in front of the rack is to 
eatch the hay that may drop from the rack, and 
for feeding them their grain. It stands two feet 
high, and is seven inches wide on the bottom. 
The slats, or uptights, are of good oak timber 
two inches wide, three-fourths inch thick, and 
twenty-six inches long. They stand three inches 
apart in the rack. No hay is wasted in this 
manner, and the wool is not worn off the head 
and neck of the sheep. 8. W. Jewxrt.—Middle- 
bury, Vi. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

(R. R. W., Picton, C. W.) Your compost is 
excellent, but will not be the worse for a liberal 
admixture of old stable or barn-yard manure, un- 
less your ground should already be in a very high 
state of culture. 

Piantinc Trees.—Prune off carefully and 
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smoothly all bruised and broken roots; spread ° ( 
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these out in their natural position and fill in fine- 
ly pulverized surface mold among them, so that 
there will be no empty erevices, The collar ofg 
the tree should be an inch or two below the sur- 
face to allow for settling. In the case of dwarf 
pears on quince stocks, all the stock should be 
below the ground. We would advise you to con- 
eult some treatise on this subject for more ample 
detail than we can give here. 

“Ts there any danger of putting too much soap 
suds around treesf” Certainly. There is nothing 
so good for trees but that they may have a sur- 
feit. Anapplication of soap suds once a fortnight, 
or once a month, in the growing season, will do 
very well, but a dose every washing day would 
be dangerous, 

Tue Curovrio.—It is not a certain way to avoid 
the curculio, to plant your plums in a hog yard, 
but it will greatly lessen their depredations, for 
the hogs consume the fallen fruit and thus prevent 
the increase of the insect ; but the trunks of the 
trees must be well protected from the hogs or the 
remedy will be worse than the disease. 

The Laster Beurre pear is perfectly hardy here, 
and we think would succed with you. Give ita 
trial, especially on the quince. Princess St. Ger- 
main is an excellent hardy winter pear for profit- 
able culture. 

The blotches on the leaves of the pear sent, is 
a fungus, and we have not before seen it in such 
a highly developed form. In breaking the sur- 
face of some of the larger patches we found them 
quite powdery, like a common “puff-ball.” The 
leaves of trecs, and even the fruit, are attacked 
by this fungus, more in some seasons and locali- 
ties than in others, as wheat is by the “rust.” 
We can offer no specific remedy, but may remark 
that vigorous, healthy trees are iess liable to it 
than those in a debilitated condition. 

Osacr Orance.— We are inclined to think that 
it would not prove hardy enough with you to 
make an efficient, successful hedge plant. You 
might try it on a small scale. One or two sea- 
sons will determine the question for you satisfac- 
torily. We can recommend you the Buckthorn 
as to entire hardiness, 

(J. F. P., Havanna, Chemung Co.) Taree Brst 
Fatt Peaks on Quince, For MARKET.— Louise Bonne 


ae Jersey, White Doyenne, and Beurre Diel. 
Turee seet Winter PEARS ON QUINCE, FOR MARKET 


— Vicar of Winkjield, Glout Morceau, and Easter 
Beurre. ; 

Best Quince Srocxs ror Tax Pear.—The French 
cultivators use two sorts, the Angers and the 


) Paris or Fontenay. We use both aiso, and con- 
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sider them eqally good in most respects. The 
Angers is the most vigorous grower when young, 
pbut the other is the hardier and probably con- 
tinues to inerease in size with the pear better 
than the Angers. 

We find it impossible to answer questions by 
letter. 

(J. A. N., Mercer Co., Pa.) We cannot give 


you a satisfactory reply, and cat the 


substance of your question to call attention 
of others to it. Our opinion 1s thatthe disease 
proceeds from the effects of freezing and thawing 
in winter. It is not uncommon in young trees, 
even in the milder climates, and very common 
in the west, for the bark to be ruptured at or 
near the ground or snow surface. We observed 
more of this heré last winter than ever before. 


“Can you or any of your correspondents explain the 
cause, or give a remedy, for a disease that has attacked my 
orchard apple trees in the following manner? 

“Along before harvest, I discovered on examining my 
trees that the bark for a foot or two above the surface of the 

und was dying. on some trees all around, and on others 
palf around or in large spots. It was at first scarcely ob- 
servable without cutting into the bark, but now you can 
readily see a great difference. The trees above and below 
the affected parts are quite green and growing, while on the 
dead part the trees are smaller and the bark dry and adhe- 
ring to the tree or coming loosely off. The ground has been 
in clover and hog pasture for three years back. Last sea- 
son I fallowed it and sowed wheat on it. I thought at first 
the rubbing of the hogs might have produced the disease, 
but it has appeared higher up than the hogs could reach, 
and other orchards here are similarly affected. The soil is 
high and dry, with a south-east aspect.” J. A. N.—Mercer 
Oo., Pa. 


Will some of our correspondents look into 
this !—Ep. 





Seeds. 
FOUL MEADOW GRASS SEED, Genuine; Fine 
Lawn Grass; English and Italian Ray Grass; White Clo- 
ver, &c., for sale by RALPH & CO., 

Union Ag. Warehouse and Seed Store, 23 Fulton 8&t, 
New York. [11-2t]} 





Valentines, id 

FOR 8T. VALENTINE’S DAY, Frs. 14, 1858. 
D. M. DEWEY, Rochester, N. Y.. Wholesale and Retail 
dealer in Valentines, in order to supply distant customers 
by mail, and to accommodate the young ladies and gentle- 
men, has put up in a case a nice variety of Valentines, &c., 
called the VALENTINE CASKET, for One Dollar, 
which contains— 


1 Sentimental Valentine, ................ 38 cts. 
1 “ _ gg Perea 25 « 
1 s © —uaewinadindhial 18 « 
ID Se cp snectsninbideaiatenel 18 “ 
I se ene aeeaionee 6 « 
6 Fancy Envelopes, to match,............ 3 « 
. #£~j.. ee be—eregeSaeae g« 
OF | SR See eee 2 « 


10 Valentines—Retail Price for all, $1.70—all for $1.00. 
the receipt of $1.00 by mail, ney oe I will mail 

the Casket to any part of the United States, free of 

If $2.00 or $3.00 worth of Valentines are desired, I will se- 

lect them and mail as above, so as to go safely and 

promptly. 

Dealers supplied, for Cash, with Cases assorted as above, 
containing $5, $10, on $15 worth, at a discount of 40 per 
cent, from the retail prices. Address 

D. M. DEWEY, 
Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 
G3 The Valentines are now ready to send. 
January, 1858. 
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NEW PATENT 
MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE, 
BY HORACE L. EMERY, 
Albany, N. °. 
THE attention of the public is }..vited te a »ewly inven- 
ted and patented Mower and Reaper recently completed 
by the subscriber, and which ‘s believed to eenbine as 
many desirable points of excelle.ve as any, if pot«ll which 
are valuable in the best of those of other makers now in 
use, beside many of equal or greater importance * ot before 
attained by of them; while at the same tirae it is be- 
lieved every ettionable feature which appears more or 
less in all is, in this, wholly avoided. It was the 
intention rate this machine with a sc‘t of fine engra- ‘ 
vings wh e been under the hands of the artist several ; 
weeks, bw g still incomplete they cannot appear until ; 
next month. It will suffice, therefore, now to say it is by j 
far the most simple ot any in use, one internal gear and i 
pinion performing all the opers 
eranks and connecting rods. It is readily adjusted by the 
person driving the team, to cut high or low, by elevating or ; 
depressing the frame work at its attachment with the center 
of the main propelling wheel, and always maintaining the 
cutters in a horizontal instead of an inclined position, 
whether high or low, or can readily be thrown out of gear 
when desirable in traveling about the farm. It travels en- 
tirely upon its own wheels, which are so — as to main- 
tain a uniform elevation from the ground when traversing 
ridges or dead furrows, and all undulations ef the surface. 
It is readily moved about the farm, and is capable of turn- 
ing square corners without loss of travel or time. 

In cutting grain, the raker stands erect face forward and 
directly behind the center of the platform, thereby enabling 
him, with perfect ease, to deliver the grain to one side in 
suitable gavels for binding, and clear from the machine in 
its next bout. The cutter beam being made of thick plates 
of wrought iron rolled into ribs, and so fitted together as to 
form a strong, stiff, and hollow beam, while it is at the same 
time lighter than the ordinary wood beam in use. This 
hollow beam serves also to protect a shaft or axle inside, 
running through its whole length, and which is connected 
by a crank axle to a supporting whee! at its extreme end. 

For housing it, all that is necessary is to remove the cut- 
ting beam, and the whole will occupy but two feet by eight 
fect on the floor and three and a half feet high. 

The main propelling wheel is eight inches on the face 
and thirty-nine inches in diameter, and cannot sink into 
soft or wet ground, or require unnecessary power to over- 
come its own resistance. When complete the whole ma- 
chine will not excced 500 Ibs. in weight, and will be fur- 
nished, at Albany, for as low a price as any other, while it 
is believed to be intrinsically worth 50 per cent. more to the 
farmer than any other now in use. For further particulars 
address HORACE L. EMERY, 

Care of Emery & Co., Albany, N. Y. 













January, 1853. 
Important to Farmers. 

IT 3S generally conceded by all intelligent farmers that 
cutting the food for cattle will save from 25 to 30 per cent. 
Bertholf’s Oblique Rotary Corn Stalk, Hay and Straw Cut- 
ter, is conceded by all that have used it to be far superior to 
any other, as it destroys all hard substances in the stalk 
leaving it soft and easily eaten. It turns very easy and is 
not liable to get out of order, and, with care, will last an 
age. It has been awarded Four First Premiums and a 
Silver Medal, by the American Institute. For further par- 
ticulars address (post paid) the patentee, H. W. Brrruotr, 
Sugar Loaf, Orange Co., N. Y., or LONGETT & GRIF- 
FING, 25 Cliff St. New York, who are agents. 

(2 Patent Rights for sale. {11-8t] 








Premtam Dahlias. 
THE subscribers offer for sale this Autumn and the ensu- 
ing Spring, 10,000 Dahlia Roots, which have proved to be 
the choicest collection in the States and Canadas. [See 
records of the Fairs for the last four years. ] 

Persons commencing the Nursery business, and Ama- 
teurs, will find it to their advantage to give us a call, or 
make enquiries before pune elsewhere. 

©. J. RYAN & CO., 

Rochester and Charlotte Plank Road Nurseries, Roches- 

ter, N. Y. [11-tf] 


Northern N. Y¥Y. Live Stock Insurance Compa- 
ny, Plattsburgh, N. Y. For terms, please apply to agents 
the Company. 
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A VERY superior article, made of wood and iron, that 

will cut from 70 to 100 Ibs. per hour. Price $4, $5 and $8 

each. For sale by LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
[11-3t No. 25 Cliff 8t., New York. 
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PREMIUMS FOR 1853. 


Dunixa the year 1852 the editors of the Gzwesez Farmer circulated over Eight Hundred Dollars 
worth of the best Agricultural Books published in the country. These works, in addition to Forty 
Thousand Covies Monthly of our own Journal, scattered all over the land, even to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, we believe have exerted, and will continue to exert a very beneficial influence. Their influence 
is not confined to those who receive them, but is felt by their children, their friends gpd neighbors. 





They must increase the knowledge, and consequently the power, and the wealth of r whose 
especial benefit we labor. It is our intention to increase the circulation of these wo e do this 
for the good they acconsplish, as well as a slight compensation to our friends—the fi Rural 


Improvement—particularly Post-Masters throughout the country, who act as voluntary ta, with- 
out the expectation of pecuniary reward. Below we give our List of Premiums for 1853. 


PREMIUMS TO INDIVIDUALS. 


Ist. THIRTY DOLLARS in Acricutrurat Booxs, to the person who shall send us the largest 
number of subscribers, at the club prices, before the 10th day of April next, so that we may an- 
nounce the successful competitor in the May number. 

2d. TWENTY, DOLLARS in Agricultural Books, to the person who shall send us the second 
highest list, as above. 

3d. TEN DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person who sends us the third highest list. 


In order to make the circulation of Good Agricultural Books Morr Genera anpD BeEne=rIcIAL, 
and to reward Every ons of the friends of the Genesee Farmer for their exertions in its behalf, we 
will give to those not entitled to either of the above premiums, the following Books, free of postage, 
or Extra Papers, as may be preferred: 


Ist. To every person person who sends SIXTEEN Subscribers, at our club terms of THREE SHILLINGS 
EACH, One extra copy of the Farmer. , 

2d. To every person sending for TWENTY-FOUR Copies, as above, any Agricultural Book valued 
at 50 cents, or two extra copies of the Farmer. 

3d. To every person ordering THIRTY-TWO Copies of the Farmer, any Agricultural Book worth 
76 cents, or three extra copies of the Farmer. v 

4th. For FORTY, any Agricultural Book valued at $1, or four extra copies of the Farmer. 

5th. For FORTY-EIGHT, any Agricultural Book worth $1,25, or five extra copies of the Farmer. 

2 For larger numbers, Books or papers given in the same proportion. To,save cost to our friends, we pre-pay 
postage on all Books sent as premiums, and persons entitled will please state whether they wish Books or extra papers, 
and make their selection when they send orders, if they desire Books; or if they have not obtained as many subscribers 
as they intend to, we will delay sending until the club is full, if so requested. We do not require thai all the papers of 
a club should be sent to one Post Office. If necessary for the convenience of subscribers, we are willing to send to as 
many different Offices as there are members of the Club. We write the names on each paper, when a number is sent 
to the same Office, if so desired, but when convenient Post-Masters would confer a favor by having the whole number 
ordered at their own office, sent to their own address. _4e8 y 


COUNTY PREMIUMS. 


To aid as much as possible in establishing County Agricultural Libraries, we offer the following 
Premiums, which we hope will aid in the more general establishment of County Libraries: 


Ist. We will give an AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY worth FORTY DOLLARS to the County in 
which the greatest number of copies of the Genesee Farmer is taken by the 10th of April next. This 
Library to be kept as a County Agricultura) Library, under the care of the Agricultural Society. 

2d. To the County in which the next greatest number is taken, an Agricultural Library worth 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, on the same conditions as above. 

As the above two premiums will probably be taken in the State of New York, and as we wish to 

ive our friends in other States an equal chance in the competition, we offer the same premiums to 
UNTIES OUT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, thus: 

Ist. To the County out of the State of New York in which the greatest number of copies of our 
paper is taken, an Agricultural Library worth FORTY DOLLARS. 

2d. To the next County out of M York, a Library worth TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 

2" As all Subscriptions commence anew with the year, places where the Farmer was never before taken will stand 
an equal chance in the competition for premiums. Individuals will receive the premiums to which they may be entitled 
for their individual benefit, as a compensation for their personal exertions, and the numbers they send will be credited to 
the Counties where the papers are seat, so that the premiums to individuals will not at all interfere with the County pre- 
miums, or the County with individuals. 

BACK VOLUMES of the Farmer will be furnished, if desired, and counted the same as new subscribers. We shal) 
keep a correct account of the subscribers sent by each person and county. In the May number we shall announce the 
premiums. Libraries will be forwarded per order, immediately after the announcement, and persons or societies can 
select their own books, or leave the seleotion tous. §8" Specimen numbers, show-bills, &c., sent to all post-paid appli- 
) canis. Al! letters must be paid or free, Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be mailed at our risk. 
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THE y death of A. J. Downrna deprived the readers of the Horticulturist of the labors of 
one W ys they had so long read with unmingled pleasure and profit. Since that'sad event 
became known, the great question among the Horticulturists of the country, who have evinced a deep 


interest in the matter, has been, who should succeed to this important post. With singular unan- 
imity, it has been assigned to P. Barry, of Rochester, who has been urgently solicited in various 
ways, both publicly and privately, to take charge of the work. This, from the nature of his engage- 
ments, he could not do while the Horticulturist was published at Albany. The subscriber, who has 
long been connected with Mr. Barry, as one of the editors of the Genesee Farmer, has therefore pur- 
chased the Horticulturist, and after the conclusion of the present volume it will be puBLisuED aT 
Rocugster, and 


EDITED BY P. BARRY, 


assisted by many of the best Horticulturists of the country, whose communications will materially add 
to its value. The ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT will be conducted by gentlemen of ability 
and reputation. 

To render the work accessible to a greate® number, and consequently more beneficial, the price 
will be reduced to Two Doxiars per year, in advance, and at the same time various improvements 
made. Each number will contain a full page engraving of some new, rare, and valuable fruit or 
flower, drawn from nature, and engraved in a style not excelled. 

Still further to add to the value of the work, and meet the improving taste and increasing wants 
of the horticultural community, we shall also publish an edition with COLORED PLATES, each 
number containing a full page engraving of some new, rare, and valuable fruit or flower, correetly 
colored from nature, by the best living artists in this line. This will be a new and important } 
feature, in this country, and must command the attention and patronage of both professional and | 
amateur Horticulturists. As the number of eqlored plates we can furnish will be limited, from the | 
care and time required in their preparation, those who wish thé Colored Edition of the Horticulturist 
for 1853, will do weil to order immediately. Price with colored plates, Four Dottars, in advance. | 

j 
} 





All who cultivate fruit or flowers should read the Horticulturist, as it is devoted entirely to Horti- 
culture and its kindred arts Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture, and will keep its readers 
advised of everything new on the subject, either in Europe or America. 

It will be our aim not only to make the Horticulturist superior both in style and matter to any 
work of the character in this country, but equal to any of the Horticultural Journals of Europe ; | 
and we confidently ask the aid and co-operation of the Horticulturists of the country. The work | 
is published monthly, and contains forty-eight large pages, without advertisements, stitched in a 
beautiful and appropriate cover. The January number will be issued early in December, and 
specimen numbers will be sent to all who will interest themselves in its behalf. The volume to 
commence on the Ist of January, 1853. 

tae All Agents for the Genesee Farmer, Post Masters, and our friends generally, are invited to 
act as Agents for the Horticulturist, who shall receive an extra copy of the plain edition for ten 
dollars sent us according to our terms, and two copies of the plain edition or one of the colored for 
twenty dollara. Those who prefer, may retain twenty per cent. on all subscriptions, to compensate 
them for their trouble. Address J. VICK, Jz, Pustisuer, 

November, 1, 1852. Rochester, N. Y. 
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